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Gren OR and MADAME F. LABLACHE beg to an- 

nounce that ther Aunual- Studies for Vocal and Concerted Music for 
Ladies only will be resumed on Monday, the 21st of January, at half-past two.— 
149; Albavy-street, Regent’s-park. 


DLLE. PAWLOWSKY, Professor of the Pianoforte, 
_ and Singing. Applications respecting terms, &c., may be addressed to 
Messrs. Lambert & Co., 315, Oxford-street. 


R. BALFE.—Mk. F. R. Venva, Professor of Singing 

at the City of London, Brompton, and Walthamstow Colleges for Ladies, 

and pupil of the above eminent composer, begs to announce to his pupils that he 

continues to give Instruction in Singing during the vacation. 6, Princes-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


O PIANOFORTE TUNERS.—Wanted a respectable 
person (about thirty) to take a permanent situation in a provincial town as 
Good salary. Address U, L., care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holies-strect. 











“tuner. 


O MUSIC-SELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.—Wanted in a 


large provincial town, a Gentleman (unmarried) of good address and business 
habits, who is thoroughly competent to take a first position. He must be able to 
play the Pianoforte sufficiently to read at sight, ped will be required to reside in 
the house, and board himsclf. Applications, with terms and testimonials, to be 
addressed ‘‘M. B., Musical World Oftice.’ 








RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing, by the Rev. Hucu Hutton, M.A. Select Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill 


JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 

@ Regent-street. Applications foradmission intu the classes for orchestra 

instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON at the Royal Panopticon 
ol aad ‘evening. For Programme of Concert, see Catalogue of the 
nstitution. 








MW *PDELTON HALL, Upper-street, Islington. — 

Promenade Concerts for One Week only, commencing January 7th, 1856.— 
Vocalists: Miss Lucy Escott, Mr. George Tedder, Signor Onorati. Instrumen- 
talists: Mr. Viotti Collins and Mr. Richardson, supported by a Full Band of 
Talented Musicians. Conductor, Mr. Wesley. A new programme every evening. 
Prices of Admission :—Pr de, One Shilling ; Reserved Seats, Two Shillings ; 
Stalls, Three Shillings. Commence at 8, termiuate at 11. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—MAD. JENNY 
GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND, Mr. Mitchell res: ctfully announces that Mr. and 
Madame Goldschmidt’s FIRST MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, Vocal and [nstru- 
mental, with full band, will take place at the above Rooms, on Thursday Evening, 
January 10, 1856, to commence at eight o’clock, Programme. Part I.—Overture, 
*‘Medea,” Cherubini ; Preghiera, ‘‘Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille,” (Freischttz) Mad. 
Jenny Goldschmidt, C. M. von Weber; Air, “Constanze” (I] Seraglio), Herr Reichart. 
Mozart ; Fourth Concerto for piano and orchestra (G major), piano, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Beethoven; Scena, ‘“‘Ah mie fedeli,” and Aria. ‘‘ Ma la sola,” 
(Beatrice di Tenda), Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt, Bellini. Part II.—Capriccio for 
giene aud orchestra(B minor), pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mendelssobn ; 

ecueil de Mazourkas de F. Chopin, arranged for voice and piano by O. Guld- 
schmidt, Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt ; Romance, ‘‘ Pit’ Bianca” (Huguenots), Herr 
Reichardt, Meyerbecr ; Sarabande aud Allegro of a Suite (A minor), pianoforte. 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, J. 8. Bach; Scotch Ballad, ‘“‘John Anderson my Joe,” 
Swedish Melody, ‘‘The Echo Song,” Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt ; Overture, “Figaro,” 
Mozart. Cond ctor, Mr. Benedict. Erard’s Pianoforte. Doorsopen at Seven; to 
commence at Eight o'clock rseioely. Reserved and numbered seats, One Guinea 
each ; Unreserved seats, 10s. 6d. No more Tickets will be issued than the Room 
can conveniently accommodate. Application for tickets to be made at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


ARYLEBONE INSTITUTION.—A Grand Concert, 
Wednesday, 9th January. Vocalists, Madame Constantini, Mrs. G. 


Matthews, Mr. Pa Perren, Signor Vautiui, and Signor Veroni. Instrumen- 
talists, Miss L. M. Taylor, Mr. R. Harrold Thomas. Conductor, Signor Regatdi, 


] 




















IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to off.r to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 56, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-strect, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.'s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


IANOFORTES. — PARIS EXHIBITION. — THE 
FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL for Pianofortes ‘the only one awarded to 
English exhibitors), has been given to Messrs. Hopkinson, of 18, Sobo-square. 
By the unanimous decis‘on of tlhe Musical Jury, they were also entitled to the 
award of a GOLD MEDAL OF HONOUR. Messrs. Hopkinson received the 
GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL in 1851; and their Pianofortes have 
been pronounced by Thalberg, Benedict, Szekely, Madme. Dulcken. and other 
eminent Pianists, ‘‘ unsurpassed by those of any otner maker.” Grands, Boudoir- 
grands, Cottages, and Semi-cottages, in great variety, at strictly economical prices. 
To be seen at most of the principal music warehouses in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Price Lists post free. Warerooms, 18, Soho-square, London. 











J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers: 
@ 23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, have always on hand an assortment of 
second-hand INSTRUMENTS. Repairs of all kinds attended to. Harps and 
pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 


ACTS FOR PHYSIOLOGISTS.—It is a singular fact 


_ that in this enlightened age and country the treatment almost universally 
adopted by the Faculty, in cases of Dyspepsia (Indigestion), is the result of a 
false theory, indicating a lamentable ignorance of the Phys‘ology or functions of 
the Stomach, and Digestive Organs; and is in most instances calculated to 
establish and confirm the malady it is intended toremove. The Secretary of the 
Nottingham Botanic Institute will feel a pleasure in forwarding (free) to all 
applicants, the extraordinary Botanic Remedy fur Indigestion, Biliousand Liver 
Complaints, recently discovered by Prof.ssor Webster, of Philadelphia ; and com- 
municated to the Institute by that distinguished Botauist. The Medical Reform 
Society, (at whose cost these announcements appear), wish it to be frankly and 
distinctly understood, that they will not, in any shape, nor under any circum- 
stances whatever, accept any contribution, fee, or gratuity, for this recipe; but 
ouly desire that those who may be signally benefitted by it, will forward to the 
Society a statement of the case, aud thus sid with facts in accelerating the pre- 
sent movement in favour of Medical Reform.—Euclose directed envelope to the 
Secretary, Botanic Lustitute, Nottingham. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 











1 
A E CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, No. 13; for 


Concertina and Piano. 
Selections from Puritani .. we $4 ee 


r{\HE CORNET MISCELLANY, No. 1; for Cornet-a- 


Pistons and Piano. 
Selections from Rigoletto 


3. 
OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS, No, 1. 


La Sounambula, complete oe ° 


4. 
OOSEYS ORCHESTRAL 


Nos. 49 and 50. : 4 
Valse from Les Vépres Siciliennes and Ravissante Varsoviana, .. 


5. 
OOSE’S BRASS BAND JOURNAL. Fourth series, 


No. 9, 7s. 


6. 
OOSE’S MILITARY JOURNAL. Twentieth series, 


No. 1, 158. 


23 6d. 


JOURNAL, 


5s. cach 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINL* 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
(Concluded from page 831,—Vol. 33.) 


Arter dinner, I generally smoked a cigar with Rossini. For 
some little time, he has cultivated the noble art of smoking, 
having been compelled, on account of his health, to give up 
taking snuff, a practice of which he was almost passionately fond. 
As he one evening offered me a regalia, with a magnanimity 
repeated every day, he observed : 

“These cigars were first made for Ferdinand VIL, after whom 
they are named.” 

“The King was a man of delicate taste,” I replied, luxuriously 
drawing from the cigar a thick cloud of smoke. 

“He used to smoke all day long,” said Rossini. “On the 
occasion of my making a short trip to Madrid with Aguado, I 
had the honour of being presented to him. He was smoking, 
when he received me, in the presence of the Queen. His exterior 
was not extraordinarily attractive, or even clean. After the 
interchange of a few phrases, he offered me, in a most friendly 
manner, a cigar already nearly smoked away, but I declined 
with a bow, and did not accept it. ‘You are wrong to refuse,’ 
said Maria Christina, in a low voice, and good Neapolitan ; ‘It is 
a mark of favour that does not fall to every body’s lot.’ ‘Your 
majesty, I replied, in the same manner, (I had known her 
formerly in Naples), ‘in the first place, I do not smoke, and, 
in the second, I would not, under the circumstances, answer for 
the result.’ The Queen laughed, and my audacity was attended 
with no evil consequences.” 

“It was, at any rate, a mark of favour that had its drawbacks,” 
I observed. 

“The freer from any drawback was the condescension evinced 
towards me by Don Francisco, the king’s brother,” continued 
Rossini. “Maria Christina had already given me to understand 
that I should find in him an ardent admirer, and recommended 
me to go to him, immediately after my audience with the king. 
I found him playing, and with only his wife; I believe that one 
of my operas was lying open on the piano, After a short con- 
versation, Don Francisco turned towards me, in the most friendly 
manner, and said he had to beg a particular favour of me. 
‘Allow me,’ he said, ‘to sing the air of Assur to you, only 
dramatically.’ Rather astonished, I sat down to accompany him 
on the piano, and was not quite sure what he meant, when he 
proceeded to the other end of the room, struck a theatrical 
attitude, and then, to the great amusement of his wife, began 
to sing the air, with all kinds of movements and gestures. I 
must confess I never witnessed anything like it.” 

“How you are to be envied, maestro!” I exclaimed. “Not 
only did you have Pasta and Malibran, but even a descendant 
of Henry IV. to interpret your works. But this excursion of 
yours to Madrid was the cause of your composing your Stabat 
Mater, was it not ?” 

“I composed it for an ecclesiastic, a friend of Aguado’s,” 
replied Rossini. “I did so merely from a wish to oblige, and 
should never have thought of making it public. Strictly speaking, 
it is even treated only mezzo serio, and, in the first instance, I 
got Tadolini to compose three pieces, as I was ill, and should not 
have been ready in time. The great celebrity of the Stabat 
Mater by Pergolese would have been alone sufficient to prevent 
my setting the same text to music for public performance.” 

“Do you think so highly of Pergolese’s Stabat Mater, then ?” 
T inquired. “It is true that I never heard it performed, but, on 
looking through it, I found I was more pleased with certain 
details than with the work as a whole.” 

“T once had it performed in Naples, and it produced an admir- 
able impression,” said Rossini, “But there must be two good 
voices ; they must sing it well, and even elevate, by nobleness 
of expression, certain antiquated passages. The original simple 
instrumentation must be retained, too. Lately, it was given by 
large choruses, and with modern instrumentation, somewhere or 
other, but where I do not know—that is a very great mistake.” 

“Tt always appeared to me,” said I, “ that Pergolese enjoyed 





* Translated expressly for The Musical World, 





a célebrity which Was fatheF exafigerated. He died yous it 
true. Thee are plenty of persons, too, whé coffouid him w 
Paléstrina, and whio kitow 48 little of the ofie & Of the other. 
Is there anything in the Serva Pad?ohe, so often mentioned %” 

“O, yes,” replied Rossini, singing me a number of motives 
out of that old opera, without entering into further explanations. 

“There is’ a certain amount of sensitiveness in Pergolese’s 
compositions, I must allow,” I resumed ; “and I must say that, 
the more I advance in years, the more I incline to what is simple 
and expressive. This is a remarkable fact !” 

“Not at all remarkable,” replied the maestro ; “the feeling 
will grow on you more and more.” F 

“Youth should properly be the season for sensations of this 
description,” I seitiad, 

“Tn youth,” said Rossini, “ we like and doa great deal, because 
it appears new and unusual. But the heart is developed in 
domestic life, and in love of children, in more mature years— 
you will find I am right.” 

“T am quite willing to believe it, my dear maestro!” said I. 
“The great influence that our mode of life, and those by whom 
we are surrounded, exerts upon us, even as artists, will be denied 
by no one.” ? 

“TJ, at least,” said Rossini, “was always dependent, in the 
highest degree, upon external influences. The different cities, 
in which I wrote, excited me in different ways; I adapted my- 
self, also, to the peculiar tastes which predominated among the 
audiences of this or that place. For instance, in Venice they 
could never have enough of my crescendo, and I, therefore, 
scattered it about, although I myself was tired of it. In Naples, 
I was able to lay it on one side ; the people there did not even 
like it.” 

“Have you been present, as a calm spectator, at many 
representations of your works ?” I inquired of the maestro. 

“ Behind the scenes, I have been so often enough, but never 
in the front of the house,” replied Rossini. 

“ Never ?” I exclaimed. 

“T had a lesson in this particular, which spoilt my taste for 
it,” answered Rossini. “ One evening, I was invited, in Milan, 
to go to a friend’s house, to a ‘Risotto. It was rather too early, 
and, as we passed the Scala, wheré my Pietra di Paragone was 
being performed, my host dragged me, almost in spite of myself, 
into the pit. A trio—one of the best pieces of the opera—was 
just being sung ; but my neighbours, far from being edified by it, 
amused themselves by abusing me and my music in the most 
atrocious manner, not giving me credit for a single redeeming 

oint. I did not feel any inclination to receive any further 
essons of this description, for, in such cases, you may take the 
part of any one, yourself excepted.” 

“This Pietra di Paragone has played rather an important part 
in your life, then, for, if I am not mistaken, you are indebted to 
it for your exemption from the conscription,” said I. 

“Certainly ; I was singled out to be a soldier, and there was 
no possibility of getting off, as I was the proprietor of a house. 
But what a proprietor! My castle brought me in forty lire 
annually. But the success of this opera rendered the general, 
commanding in Milan, favourably inclined towards me—he 
applied in my behalfto King Eugene, who was absent at the 
time, and I was left to a more peaceable occupation.” 

“ But one which is, perhaps, not less wearing,” said I. 

“ A fiasco is not a cannon ball” replied the maestro, “and 
there are plenty of people who grow old at the business,” 


CHAPTER XIk 


One day, as I was playing something to Rossini, he begged 
me, as usual, to play one or two of Bach’s fugues, 

“These accursed fugues !” he subsequently exclaimed, in a 
comically-angry manner. “ When I was at the Liceo, in Bologna 
I became acquainted with the overture to the Zauberflite, My 
head became so full of it, that I determined on attempting a 
similar opus, I set to work, wrote a fugued overture, and had it 
copied out and played. But, when I heard it, I was so furious at 
the effect of my patchwork that I tore up the score and parts 
into a thousand pieces, in presence of my schoolfellows and 
audience.” 
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“That was a most hasty step, maestro,” said I, “The work 
would have afterwards been a great source of amusement to you.” 

“ A man has always something better to do than to busy him- 
self with past follies,” answered Rossini. 

“Talking of these fugues,” I observed, “reminds me of your 
Raimondi, lately deceased. He must have beena perfect wizard, 
To write two oratorios, which could be performed after each 
other, and next to each other, and simultaneously, was of itself 
wonderful, supposing there was not even any contusion.” 

“He was really very skilful in such artifices,” said Rossini, 
“and tried his hand at the most adventurous combinations. On 
the other side, his theatrical music was bad and wearisome, and 
it was only with his last work, Ventaglio, that he was at all suc- 
cessful. While I was in Naples, I procured for him an appoint- 
ment in the theatre, in order to give him an opportunity of 
earning something—he had to superintend and arrange the 
ballet music—a melancholy occupation for a real musician. He 
snbsequently obtained an honourable post in the Liceo at 
Palermo, but did not go on well too long anywhere.” 

“ A passionate lover of music, in Cologne,” said I, “applied to 
Raimondi, after the performance of his oratorio in Rome, and in- 

uired whether it were possible to obtain a copy. Raimondi 
demanded the bagatelle of 60,000 francs. Its success must have 
turned his brain. 

“J should not be surprised if it had,” said Rossini; “he had 
never possessed two piasters at one and the same time, and never 
obtained such a triumph before.” 

We were interrupted by a most graceful French lady, who was 
introduced to the maestro, and, in the course of conversation, 
thanked him enthusiastically for all the hours of enjoyment his 
music had already procured her. It is true that such scenes 
occurred every day, but. the warmth with which a great many 
persons gave utterance to their feelings, was, at times, something 
really hac 

“In spite of your being used to this sort of thing, maestro,” 
said I, “the manner in which people meet you here must be 
highl agreeable to you.” 

Marks of attention which come from the heart have certainly 
something satisfactory about them,” said Rossini. 

“It must be confessed,” observed I, “that the French possess, 
in the highest degree, the gift of manifesting their respect for 
celebrated men in the most amiable manner.” 

“Certainly,” replied the maestro, “if they would but make 
one a few less compliments, and speak to a man less about his own 
works. But this is a thing they cannot give up, from persons of 
the highest rank down to the concierge. I think I never met 
a Frenchman who did not ask me which of my operas I liked 
best. You can imagine how little I am the man to enter upon 
a discussion of this kind. The French are friendly and appre- 
ciating, but, at times, somewhat too kind.” 

“Do you prefer the Italian fashion ?” I inquired. 

“Tn Italy, the people are distinguished by a noble indiffer- 
cere 8 answered Rossini ; “but, on this side, also, you may be too 

ind. 

“You certainly have no cause for complaint either on this 
side of the Alps, or on the other, maestro,” said I, laughing; 
“and yonder comes also a proud son of Albion, who adores you— 
he was telling me yesterday about the evening he first heard 
your music, and saw you, and the tears stood in his eyes the 
while,” 

“T have experienced from Englishmen,” said Rossini, “marks 
of attention which are not to be met with every day. For 
instance, I shall never forget the behaviour of the Duke of 
Devonshire towards me.” 

“What did he say, maestro ?” inquired I. 

“On my way to London, I was stopping for a day in Milan,” 
said Rossini. “The Duke of Devonshire happened to be there, 
also; and an acquaintance of mine, who was about going to see 
the Duke, would not be contented until I accompanied him, 
although my travelling costume was not adapted for figuring in 
the drawing-room of an English nobleman. The Duke, « great 
lover of music, overwhelmed me with politeness; we dined 
together, and, after dinner, Isang him two or three songs.” 

“That was a bad time for doing so,” said I. 





“According to what singers say,” replied the maestro, “it 
was; but I must confess I have never sung more willingly and 
better than after a good dinner. But to return to the Duke—I 
must add that he gave me the most powerful letters of recommen- 
dation, which were highly serviceable to me in London. He, 
himself, was not in England during my stay there.” 

“ All you have hitherto related is but very natural, my 
dear muestro,” said I, 

“A little patience, mio caro,” continued Rossini. “Twenty 
years had elapsed since the period in question, without my having 
again met the Duke. One morning, very early, 1 go to the 
market at Bologna. You must know that there is nothing like 
the market at Bologna. It is impossible to form any conception 
of the store of various productions garnered up there, and 
one of my favourite occupations was to lounge about the place. 
To my great astonishment, I perceive, stuck in the middle of 
the square, a gentleman, very comfortably smoking his cigar. I 
approach, and, directly he pereeives me, he stretches out his 
hand, in quiet friendly manner, to shake hands with me. It 
was the Duke of Devonshire. ‘I am very glad that I have 
seen you here; [ intended calling on you in an hour or two, 
said he, ‘I know your residence and your habits.’ We chatted 
good-humouredly together for some time. I accompanied him 
to his hotel, and he subsequently paid me the visit he had 
announced, ‘I am still greatly in your debt,’ said he, on taking 
leave, ‘and up to the present time have found no opportunity 
of taking my revenge,’ With these words, he handed me an 
extremely valuable snuff box. It was most assuredly far less the 
costliness of the present, than the uncommon attention on the 
part of the donor, which afforded me great pleasure. To pay a 
supposed debt, and in such a way, after the lapse of twenty 
years ! and it was not he who was under an obligation to me, 
but I to him.” 

“That depends upon how you look upon the matter,” said I. 
“ At any rate, the behaviour of the Duke was that of a noble- 
man, in the best acceptation of the word. But it is fated that we 
shall not chat uninterruptedly to-day ; yonder comes an elegant 
pianiste-compositeur, who has certainly got his eye upon you.” 

“T only trust that he does not wish to play me a fantasia on 
motives from my own operas,” said Rossini, “ for nothing in the 
world wearies me so much as jingling of this description ; added 
to which, you are expected to express your thanks, at the con- 
clusion, for the honour done you.” 

The storm that threatened the maestro passed quietly by. It 
was, however, the last evening he spent at Trouville. On the 
following morning he left the place. I accompanied him to his 
carriage, and, although I was to see him again in a few days in 
Paris, my heart felt moved, as he drove off. 

“T expect you on Friday to dinner, caro Ferdinando,” he called 
out to me. 

“ Friday and every other day,” exclaimed Madame Rossini. 

T returned home, with half-melancholy, half-agreeable feelings 
of having spent one or two weeks that for me were memorable 
ones. May the reader of these pages of reminiscences—far too 
fragmentary, as [ now perceive at their conelusion—obtain from 
them some slight notion of,one of the most genial and amiable 
men of the present century, one who, besides ali his other pre- 
eminent qualities, possesses the highly laudable virtue of being 
extremely well-disposed towards the author of these pages. 








Coventry.—On Friday evening, the 21st, the Choral and Instru- 
mental Society gave their first concert for the season in St, Mary’s Hall, 
which was crowded. This society consists of the union of what till 
recently were ft0o societies, and the amalgamation into one, under the 
presidency of Mr. Simms, and the conductorship of Mr. Chater, augurs 
well for music in Coventry. The programme contained selections from 
the Messiah, and various secular pieces. The vocalists were Miss Amelia 
Hill and Mrs. Paget. Encores were awarded to Mrs. Paget in Hatton’s 
“Minnie Moore,” and to the choir in “ Down ina flowery vale.” Bishop’s 
glee, “ Blow gentle gales,” was also well sung. The band (led by Mr 
Rees) played several overtures, ” . 

Errurt.—Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s overture, Die Waldnymphe, 
was performed by the Erfurter Musikverein at their last con- 
cert, and gave universal satisfaction. 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 832, vol. 33.) 


Ovr-modern music has, to a certain extent, been developed 
out of naked harmony. It has been determined according to 
the endless abundance of possibilities, presented to it. out of the 
changes of the fundamental tones, and of the accords springing 
from them. As far as it remained. entirely true to this its 
origin, it worked only deafeningly and bewilderingly on the feel- 
ings, and its most motley manifestations in this sense only offered 
a source of enjoyment to.a certain rioting of the musical under- 
standing of our artists themselves, and not to the Jayman igno- 
rant of music. .The layman, directly he did not affect musical 
understanding, attached himself, therefore, to the shallowest 
surface of the melody, as presented to him in the purely sensuous 
charm of the vocal organ;* while, on the other hand, he 
exclaimed to the musician :-—“I do not understand your music; 
it is too learned for me.” In opposition to this, with harmony, 
considered. as the purely musical pre-supposing foundation des- 
tined to co-sound with the poetic melody, there is absolutely no 
question of an understanding in the sense according to which it 
is at present understood by the learned special-musician, and not 
understood by the layman; the attention of the feelings should 
not be at all directed to its effect as harmony, in the execution of 
the melody, but, as it would even silently pre-suppose the charac- 
teristic expression of the melody, though, by its silence, it would 
render endlessly difficult the comprehension of the expression, 
nay, would necessarily only unlock it to the musical scholar, who 
would have to imagine it for himself—the sounding consonance 
of the harmony should render an abstract and diverting activity 
of the artistic musical understanding not requisite, and present, 
in a manner easily and quickly intelligible, to the feelings, the 
musical purport of the melody, as one involuntarily recognisable, 
and to be grasped without any disturbing effort. 

If, up to this point, the musician constructed his music, so to 
say, out of harmony, the tone-poet will, at present, only as if for 
the purpose of rendering it recognisable, add to the melody pre- 
supposed by the verbal verse the other necessary, purely musical 
condition, already contained in it, however, as co-sounding har- 
mony. The harmony is already contained, although, so to say, 
unuttered, in the melody of the poet; it pre-supposed, completely 
unobserved, the expressive significance of the tones which the 
poet intended for the melody. This expressive significance, 
which the poet unconsciously had in his ear, was already the 
fulfilment of the condition, the most recognizable utterance of 
the harmony: but this utterance was for him merely one of 
thought, and not one as yet sensuously recognisable. With the 
senses, the immediately receptive organs of the feelings, he com- 
municates, however, for his redemption, and he must, therefore, 
present to them the melodic utterance of the harmony with the 
conditions of this utterance, for an organic work of art is only 
that which at the same time includes the presupposing and the 
presupposed, and communicates it with most recognisable per- 
ception. Hitherto absolute music gave harmonic conditions ; 
the poet would only communicate the presupposed in his melody, 
and would therefore remain as unintelligible as the musician, if 
he did not render completely manifest to the ear the harmonic 
conditions of the melody justified by the verbal verse. 

But the harmony could be invented only by the musician, and 
not the poet. The melody, which we have seen the poet invent 
out of the verbal verse, was, as harmonically presupposed, a 
melody rather found than invented by him, The conditions for 
this musical melody were, of necessity, in existence, before the 
poet could find it as one well-presupposed. Before the poet 
could find it for his redemption, this melody was presupposed by 
the musician out of the power most. peculiarly his; he presents 
it, as harmonicatly justified, to the poet, and only melody, as ren- 
dered possible out of the essential attributes of modern music, is 
the melody redeeming the poet, and satisfying as well as exciting 
his impulse. 

* The reader will recollect the “Knife of the Castrato.”, 








The poet and the musician resemble, in this respect, two trayel- 
lers, setting out from one and the same starting-point, each. in 
an opposite direction, to proceed without resting directly for- 
wards, At the opposite point of the earth, they come together 
again; each one tnd been half round the planet. They now 
question each other, and each communicates what he has seen 
and found. The poet tells of the plains, mountains, valleys, 
meadows, men and animals with which he has met in the course 
of his distant wanderings across the mainland. The musician 
has traversed the ocean, and speaks of the marvels of the sea, 
where he was often on the point of sinking, and the depths and 
monstrous shapes of which filled him with voluptuous terror, 
Both, excited and irresistibly determined, by their reciprocal 
accounts, to learn also for themselves what is different from that 
which they have seen, in order to convert into real experience 
the impression received only by their fancy and imagination, 
again separate, each for the purpose of completing his wander- 
ings round the entire earth. At their first starting-point they 
finally meet once more ; the poet, also, has now traversed the 
sea, and the musician made his way over the mainland, They 
do not separate any more, for both now know the earth ; what 
they formerly, in presageful dreams, pictured to themselves as 
fashioned in this or that manner, has now become known to 
them according to its reality, They are one; for each knows 
and feels what the other knows and feels. The poet has become 
a musician, and the musician a poet ; at present both are perfect 
artistic man, 

At the point of their first meeting, after each had travelled 
halt cat the earth, the conversation of the poet and the musi- 
cian was that melody, which we have at present in our eye—the 
melody whose utterance the poet formed out of his most inward 
desire, but whose manifestation the musician presupposed out of 
his experience. When they pressed each others’ Hanes, on 
saying a new farewell, each had a notion of what he had not 
yet experienced, and it was precisely for the sake of this 
convincing experience that they again parted, Let us_first 
consider the poet, as he makes himself master of the things 
experienced by the musician, and which he now experiences 
himself, only guided by the advice of the musician, who has 
already sailed across the sex in his bold ship, found the way to 
the mainland, and accurately communicated to the poet the sure 
routes. In the course of this new wandering, we shall see that 
the poet becomes exactly the same as the musician does during 
his wanderings, previously described to him by the poet, over 
the other half of the earth, so that the wanderings of both are to 
be regarded as one and the same. ; 

When the poet now sets out in the immense plains of harmony, 
in order to obtain the proof, as it were, of the truth of the 
melody “related” to him by the musician, he no longer finds the 
pathless tone-deserts, with which the mnsician met, on his first 
journey, but, to his extatic delight, meets with the marvellously 
endlessly delicate, and yet gigantically and strongly-joined fabric 
of the sea-ship, that the wanderer over the sea created for 
himself, and on board which the poet now goes, that he may be 
safely borne by it on his course over the waves. The musician 
had taught him the handling and management of the helm, the 
property of the sails, and all the strange apparatus, discovered 
ih seek cleverness, for a safe voyage through wind and storm. 
At the helm of this ship, so bravely sailing through the waves, 
the poet, who previously had been obliged to measure toilsomely 
foot by foot mountain and valley, becomes conscious with joy of 
the power of man, which is capable of everything ; as he stands 
upon the lofty deck, the waves, however high they may heave, 
seem to him the faithful bearers of his noble destiny, that 
destiny of the poetical intention, This ship, is the adh 
realising instrument of his most extended and most mighty will; 
with the most ardent and grateful love he remembers, the 
musician who invented it from out the deep danger.of the, sea, 
and now surrenders it up into his hands ;—for this ship is the 
surely-bearing overpowerer of the endless billows of harmony— 
it is the orchestra. 


Harmony of itself is only a something thought ; it becomes 
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first really perceptible to the senses as polyphony, or, to speak 
more accurately, as polyphonetic symphony. 

The first and natural symphony is afforded by the harmonic 
consonance of a rams ota polyphonetic tone-mass. The 
most natural tone-mass is the human voice, exhibited according 
to sex, age, and the individual peculiarity of beings endowed with 
voice, of various compass and manifold colour of sound, and, 
through the harmonic co-operation of such individualities, 
becomes the most natural manifestor of ez, manga symphony. 
This symphony was invented by the Christian religious lyrical 
art; in it, polyanthroposity * appeared inclined to an expression 
of feeling, the object of which was not the individual desire as 
manifestation of a personality + but the individual desire of the 
personality, as endlessly strengthened through the manifestation 
of exactly the same desire, through a mutual participation of 
perfectly equal necessitousness ; and this desire was the yearning 
for dissolution in God, the personified highest power, in the 
notion formed of him, of the desiring individual personality 
itself, which, as it were, encouraged itself to this raising of the 
power of a personality, proved to be, in itself, null, through 
the similar desire for mutual participation, and through the most 
intimate harmonic blending with this mutual participation, as 
if to draw from a common, congenial power, the strength that 
was wanting to the null separate personality. The secret of 
this desire was destined, however, to become manifest in the 
course of the development of Christian humanity, and that, too, 
as the purely and individual personal purport of it. As purely 
individual personality, however, man no longer attaches his 
desire to God, as something only imaginary, but realizes the 
object of his desire into something real, and actually existing, 
the attainment and enjoyment of which is to be rendered practi- 
cably ible for him. With the extinction of the purely 
religious spirit of Christianity disappeared, also, a necessary 
signification of the polyphonetic oleareh-sivigs and with it the 
peculiar form of their manifestation. Counterpoint, as the first 
movelment of pure individualism to be expressed with greater 
and greater clearness, began by biting to pieces, with sharp cor- 
reding teeth, the simple symphonetic vocal web, and made it 
more and more visibly an artificial consonance, frequently diffi- 
cult to maintain, of individual manifestations, inwardly disagree- 
ing—lIn opera, finally, the individual freed himself completely 
from the vocal union, and manifested himself, entirely without 
obstruction, as a pure personality, alone and independent. 
Where dramatic personalities took part in a song for several 
voices, this occurred—in the operatic style, properly so — 
—for the sensuously effective strengthening of the individual 
expression, or—in the truly dramatic style—as, the simultaneous 
manifestation, brought about through the highest art, of charac- 
teristic individualities continually asserting themselves. 





"® Vielmenschlichkeit. 
~ + Persdnlichkeit.—* Personality.” i. e., “ personage,” “ person,"-~ 
we suppose.—TRANSLATOR. 


(To be continued.) 





‘Tye! Band: av St. Mantin’s Hatt.—A correspondent. is desirous 
of information about the orchestra under Mr, Hullah’s direction. The 
following is a list of the members :—First. Violins--Messrs, Blagrove 
principal); Banister, Clementi, Colchester, Doyle, Kelly, Le Jeune, 
Streather, Tolbecque, Zerbini. Second Violins—Messrs. Watson (prin- 
cipal), W.-Blagrove, Calkin, Goodban, Hopkins, Le Jeune, Marshall, 
Newsham, Perry, T, Watson. Violas— Messrs. Boileau, Reynolds, 
Trust, Wand, Webb, Weslake, Violoncellos—Messts. Lucas (principal), 
Aylward, Calkin, Petit, Reed. Double Basses—Messrs. Howell (prin- 
cipal), Mount, Reynolds, Severn, *** *. Fiutes— Messrs. Rockstro, 
Chapman, Oboes—Measrs. Nicholson, Horton. Clarionets—Messrs. 
Maycock, Badderley. Bassoons—Messrs. Baumann, Nobbs. Horns— 
Messrs, Mant, ‘Stock, Bean, Kielbach. Zrwmpets — Messrs. Zeiss, 
Ward. Zrombones—Messrs, Webster, Horton, Winterbottom. Serpent 
—Mr. Standen. Drwms—Mr. Horton. Organist—Mr. E. J. Hopkins, 
~ Baunswick.—The Singacademie gave an admirable perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Paulus, last week. They intend executing 
Idomeneo in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s 


-day. 





MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 816, vol. 33.) 


‘Ws take leave of Anna in the air: “Non my dir, belle’ idol 
mio” (Tell me not, beloved, &c.,)the only one in the whole opera, 
in which Mozart finds himself at open variance with his poet. 
Da Ponte believes in Anna’s marriage, and Mozart knows that 
it is impossible ; Da Ponte lets her turn her eyes upon the future, 
and the musician translates this hope into a melancholy remi- 
niscence of the past. Where is the lofty heroine of the first act, 
the goddess of the sextet; where that voice whose slightest 
accents woke in us a tragie fever; which summoned up the 
tempest of the orchestra, commanded the invisible powers, and 
like a chosen one ascended in the starry crown of glory to the 
skies ? Alas! that voice has searcely the strength left to heave 
a sigh. How very different the recitative: “Crudele! ah nd 
mio bene” from the two first; what a weariness of life, what ex- 
haustion is expressed in the instrumental figures, despite a text 
so full of tenderness and hope! ‘The andante of the aria con- 
sists of the same figures with the reeitative, which seem to. be 
the ruins of the person, and which, transferred to the voice-part, 
produce a song all the more mournful, that this mournfulness 
conceals itself under a cheerful guise. “Calma, calma il tuo 
tormento,” (Calm thy anguish,) says the inconsolable Anna, while 
she endeavors to console the poor Ottavio. At first she’says it 
to him in a pretty firm tone; but as she tries to say it again, 
that mournful touch of the violins, which was scarcely perceptible 
in the recitative and was suppressed by foree, breaks through 
all resistance and developes itself in a series of remote’ keys, 
loaded with flats, which by degrees impart to it the character of 
the darkest melancholy, and lead to the wonderful conclusion of 
the andante upon a hold. Mozart has abandoned the-positive 
and actual sense of the text: “ Calma, calma il tuo tormento,” 
and given it the future and conditional sense contained in the 
second member of the sentence: “se di duol non :vuoi’ ch’io 
moro,” (If you would not have me die of grief,) an anomaly which 
proves clearly enough the difference of views between the poet 
and the musician. 

This want of unity continues and grows still more prominent 
in the allegretto: “Forse un giorno il cielo ancora sentira pieta 
di me” (Perhaps one day heaven will yet feel pity for me). The 
poet said to himself, as he wrote this text : “ Here is the flame 
newly kindled.” He deceived himself; this was but the last 
blazing up of a flame when its fuel is consumed, and the -pre- 
cursor of total darkness. ‘For so the music‘lets us understand 
it. The allegretto is a soaring into the unknown regions, where 
peace dwells, peace which the soul forefeels and yearns for in 
its sufferings. It isa sublime farewell, in which are mingled 
certain hurried recollections of a life full of love, of innovenee 
and virgin poesy, which a day has destroyed and withered in its 
bloom. This lofty elegy is spoiled somewhat by elegant roulades, 
which are as untimely here as those in the air::“ Il mio tesoro” 
were in their right place. All we can say is, that Mozart had 
to show some favor to a singer who had shown so much to him. 
La Saporeti was only a little provincial prima donna, modest and 
without much assumption, but at the same time a good musician. 
She was willing to sing Donna Anna, just as the master wrote 
it, provided he would compensate her on’ the other hand bya 
few roulades intermingled with a high staccato, at the end of her 
role. The staccato was probably her strong point. Could one 
refuse such reasonable conditions ? Two linestoo much in a 
score of five hundred pages, that were an excellent bargain for 
the composer. Fancy what would have become of the opera of 
operas, had Mozart had to deal with the high singing and roulade- 
making powers, who are in the habit of'dietating to the maestro 
with detailed exactness the whole course of their arias, very 
much as his excellency the ambassador plans out with his head 
cook the bill of fare for a diplomatic dinner. 

THE FINALE. 

Allegro assai, in D, 4-4 time. The first scenes of the finale 
have been censured as being weak in music and empty in regard 
to action. But the objectors have forgotten that they are only 
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preparatory ; and as a preparation we regard them as the hap- 
piest invention. The poetic thought in them is admirable. 
Most of the acting persous have taken leave of the spectator ; 
the nobler tendencies and nobler faiths have vanished. ‘The hero 
of the play remains alone, clinging to nothing but the roots of 
egotism, like a tree stripped of leaves and bark. One last at- 
tachment, increased through all that should destroy it, knocks 
yet once more at this door, whose threshold soon shall be over- 
grown by the weeds of oblivion. This last tie breaks, like all 
others, against the impenetrable, hardened heart of stone. In 
the meantime it has grown late ; there are no more unseasonable 
visits to be dreaded ; after the gastronomic pleasures of a supper 
and voluptuous music, one can go to bed, to sleep in peace, and 
in the morning wake to new enjoyments. To bed indeed, but in 
the grave ; to sleep, but not to wake again. 

After so much driving round and so many nocturnal adven- 
tures, one would think that Don Juan, when he came home, 
would have been somewhat fatigued. But no, he is indefatigable, 
and moreover a philosopher, always bent on taking enjoyment, 
under whatever form it offers itself, by way of offset to the en- 
joyments that have miscarried. The present on the whole has 
been a lost day ; the number on the list remains as before ; on 
the other hand Giovanni has brought home an excellent appetite, 
un barbaro appetito, as his man expresses it. Luckily the supper, 
that had been ordered on the occasion of Zerlina’s wedding, is 
found still untouched ; luckily, since neither ball nor wedding 
came to a goodend. To fill up the measure of the fortunate 
coincidence, the musicians, who had been so suddenly interrupted 
in the middle of the dance, have not yet gone away ; they have 
retired to the side-board, where they have been richly provided 
with eatables and drinkables. Everything coincides so capi- 
tally, that, when the master of the house comes home, he 
lights up the hall and finds the supper brought up and the 
orchestra ready.. It did not require so much to banish even 
all recollection of the late apparitions ; for the most ideal trait 
in Don Juan’s character is an utter indifference to both past and 
future. He belongs to that anomalous class of men, who live for 
the present moment. With him, what is no longer or what is 
not yet is pure chimerical abstraction. 

The finale commences in a lively, brilliant manner. From the 
full orchestra festive sounds ring out, exhorting to full justice to 
the dishes and the flagons. “Guia la mensa é preparata!” (The 
table is already prepared.) As soon as Giovanni has seated 
himself at the table, the musicians begin. These gentlemen, with 
whom we have already made acquaintance during the ball in the 
first act, are up to the fashionable taste, and know all the musical 
novelties. They play, without troubling themselves much about 
the transitions, a string of favorite pieces, taken from the operas 
that were in favor in the year 1783. Was not this an exceedingly 
happy thought, a most instructive lesson in an opera, which will 
last as long as music itself lasts, to insert these reminiscences of 
ephemeral productions, which the fashion placed above Don 

wan!’ Would anybody now remember these melodies, these 
shadows of a past enjoyment, if Mozart had not used them here 
as table-musie, as light pieces perfectly suitable for gastronomic 
pleasures, in spite of the proverb that a hungry stomach has no 
ears? And while this music plays away, they eat and laugh and 
drink ; Leporello praises the musicians and the cook ; he smug- 
gles a piece of fowl off to one side, and the master, who pretends 
not to observe the theft, commands him with his full cheeks to 
whistle. To make this foolery as entertaining as it would have 
been flat without music, Mozart had the courage to borrow one 
of the arias out of his own Figaro. 

But already the cock has crowed for the third time. Some 
one comes up the stairs. Who can it beso late at night, that has 
not yet been in bed, or has already risen again before the dawn ? 
It is Donna Elvira. The musicians, who know the ways and 
customs of the house, take themselves off the moment that they 
see a lady appear, and the dramatic orchestra begins an allegro 
assai in B flat major, 3-4 measure. Never was Elvira more noble 
and more touching than in this scene. She comes no more to beg 
Don Juan’s sympathy and pity ; for his own sake she conjures 
him, on her knees, and with an irresistible expression: “ Ah! non 
deridere gl’ affanni miei” (Ah ! do not deride mysorrows.) That 





voice would have hastened the repentance of the fallen angel 
Abadonna ; it would have converted Faust more certainly than 
Margaret’s tears. And Don Juan? Stronger in heart and logic 
than Faust, and possibly the peer of Mephistopheles, save that 
the body of the latter, as a demon in human form, is a poor joke, 
Don Juan feels, by reason of this yery difference, surprised : “ Io 
ti deridere ?” (I deride thee ?) No, indeed, he thinks no more of 
that, of laughing at this lady who never seemed to him before 
so beautiful ; and that is just what spoils the case. For one sees, 
that Elvira’s eyes, so moist with tenderness and sparkling with 
inspiration, her graceful kneeling posture, her white shoulders, 
her fair, well-rounded arms, upraised in supplication, already in 
advance destroy the impression of her speech. In the want of 
all other society nothing can come more apt to Don Giovanni's 
wishes, than to detain her now that she happens to be with him, 
although he had not expected her. His cold, coarse manner is 
changed into a sort of gallantry. The “cosa volete” (What do 
you want,) with which Elvira was received on entering, was an 
incivility ; the “che vuoi mio bene” (What is your wish, my love?) 
which after a short scrutiny and a moment’s reflection he addresses 
to her, sounds almost tender. Hereupon he adds, passing one 
arm around her waist: “E se ti piace, mangia con me” (If you 
please, eat with me.) His unworthy response is rejected with 
horror. Ha! if she is going to assume that tone toward him, 
Giovanni will show her how much will be gained by preaching 
morality to the people at three o'clock in the morning. Sermon 
for sermon, he also can preach to her: “ Vivan le femine ! viva il 
buon vino! sostegno é gloria d’umanita!” The philosophy of 
Epicurus and the poesy of Anacreon are blended in this melody, 
which in a few periods comprises the perfect libertine, the de- 
bauchee by temperament and by system. There he is, you have 
him before your eyes, carelessly stretched out in his arm chair, 
his glass held up like a banner, with the a ES of voluptu- 
ousness in hiseyes, of the most impure joy in his heart, proud and 
self-satisfied, wrapped in his imperturbable egoism, opening the 
flood-gates, without thinking of those who may be drowned. He 
fears nothing, troubles himself about nothing; he drinks, he 
loves, he sings, he enjoys; he is the best fellow in the world: 
“Vivan le femine! vivail buon vino!” He is picturesque in this 
scene, as in nearly all in which he appears. , 
(Zo be continued.) 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PIANOFORTES. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER.—Dxe. 20, 1855. 
(Betore Baron Marry.) 
Harwar y. Dreaper. 

Tus was an action brought by plaintiff, formerly a pianoforte manu- 
facturer, carrying on business in Bloomsbury-street, to recover compens 
sation of defendant, a pianoforte manufacturer, of Liverpool, for invent- 
ing certain improvements in that instrument which defendant had 
patented. There were other claims not material, 

Plaintiff had been lately in defendant’s service, and whilst so employed 
had suggested the improvements in question, but which defendant 
alleged were of his invention, and worked out under his direction by 
plaintiff. 

At the conclusion of plaintiff's case, the learned counsel withdrew 
from the cause, and a verdict was accordingly returued for defendant, 
thereby establishing his right to the originality of the improvement. 


Mounicu.—Shakespere’s Zempest, compressed into three acts, 
by Herr Dingelstedt, and with new music by Herr W. Taubert, 
was produced with great success on theanniversary of the king’s 
birth-day. The scenery, dresses and po grips were all new, 
and no care or expense had been spared to render the perform- 
ance as worthy as possible of the great poet. 

Hayover.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin has been 
successfully produced. 

Ruasy.—The School Choral Society gave their annual concert in the 
Great School-room on Tuesday evening, under the direction of Mr. 
Walker. The selection of music included choruses from Acis and 
Galatea and Alexander’s Feast, and some of Mendelssohn’s part songs. 
The room was filled, by an audience among whom were several old 
Rugbean scholars, who appeared greatly interested, ‘ 
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THE BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Who was the real composer has long been a guestio vexata 
Madame de Créquy, the centenarian, in her Recollections of a 
French Marchioness, speaking of it a3 having been sung in the 
chapel of St. Cyr for Louis the Fourteenth, says the words 
(French) were composed by Madame de Brenon and the music 
by Lully. The words as follow were : 


Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi, 
Grand Dieu, vengez le roi, 
Vive le Roi! 
Que, toujours glorieux, 
Louis, victorieux, 
Voie ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis ! 


Grand Dieu, sauyez le roi, 
Grand Dieu, vengez le roi, 
Viye le Roi! 

The marchioness adds that “ A German of the name of Hinde 
earried the air away with him to Paris, and with an eye to his 
own interest, presented it to King George of Hanover. Mes- 
sieurs les Anglais ended by adopting it as theiy own, and pro- 
ducing it as one of their National Airs?” 

Asording to an article in a French journal, Za Mode, (July 
31st, 1831) the Memoirs of the Duchess of Perth (sold in London 
for £3,000,) contained many details of the Court of Louis XTYV., 
as well as an account of the establishment of St. Cyr. Her 
Grace mentions the tradition handed down at St. Cyr that 
Hiindel, on a visit to the superior, obtained permission “ to copy 
the air and words, and immediately afterwards offered it to 
George the First as his own.” A declaration, signed by four 
nuns of St. Cyr, confirms this. 

France, Germany, and Denmark, have claimed it. England 
also, and not without justice: but it has been assigned to 
different periods. Some maintain it was composed by Dr. 

togers inthe time of Henry the Eighth, prior to the Reformation ; 
others attribute it to Henry Carey, a natural son of the Marquis 
of Halifax, who died in 1743. The late Duke of Gloucestes 
once as ed Dr. Burney whether he believed that “God save 
the King” was composed by Carey? The Doctor replied that 
he knew the words were not written for any King George, and 
that the earliest copy with which we are acquainted began 
“God save great James our King.” But which King James ? 
It has been said by Jacobites that it was composed for James 
the Second : but this will not stand. In a work entitled An 
Account of the National Anthem, by Richard Clark, it is proved 
from the Ancient Records of the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
that it was composed in honour of James the First, the Music 
by Dr. John Bull, the words by Ben Jonson, (or, as the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ book have spelt it, Johnson.) It was written 
at the special request of the Merchant Tailors’ Company on the 
occasion of a sumptuous entertainment given to that monarch 
on “Thursday, July 16th, 1607,” to congratulate him on his 
escape from the “Powder Plot.” There is also proof in the 
same archives that Dr. John Bull was rewarded by:-that com- 
pany for the music he had composed. In Ward’s Lives of the 
Professors of Gresham College, (published in London, 1740) we 
read, “There is extant a large number and variety of Dr. 
Bull’s pieces in manuscript,” &c. ; and then follows a catalogue 
of his compositions. 

There never was mention of a second tune of this name ; and 
Dr. Bull having lived and died in the reign of James the First, 
it Jura harg been composed for this monarch. “Bull died in 
1622, King James in 1625, Hiindel was born in 1684, and died 
1759. So that Madame de Créquy is not correct in charging 
Hiindel or England with appropriating “God save the King.” 





Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Soctery.—The Messiah was given 
on Monday, the 24th December. The hall was full in spite 
of the rain. A Miss Whitham took the soprano solos, for the 
first time, with success ; Miss M. Wells was the contralto; Messrs. 
Perren and Lawler were the gentlemen; and Miss Cole and. 
Miss Gilbert gave their aid. Mr, Surman conducted. 





Ay Heroic Mustctan.—Among the wounded at the storming 
of Sebastopol, was a musician, who received a shot in the knee, 
and wag under the necessity of having his leg amputated in 
consequence. As usual, preparations were made for binding 
him down, in order that he might not be able to move. 

“What are you doing, doctor ?” enquired the wounded man. 

“T-must take off your leg, andit is, therefore, necessary that 
you should be bound down,” replied the doctor. 

“T will never consent to Bs a proceeding,” exclaimed the 
musician. “You may tear my heart from out my breast, but I 
will never consent to be bound down. If you have a violin, 
bring it/me.” 

A yiolin was brought. After tuning it, the wounded man 
said : 

“Now, doctor, you may begin.” 

The operation, which lasted about thirty minutes, now com- 
menced, and the patient played his violin the whole time, with- 
out a single false note, of the slightest change in his features! (?) 
—Neue Berliner Music Zeitung. 


Dr. SarHirR 4ND THE ImpentaL Tueatres or Vienna—tIn 
allusion to the new regulation, withdrawing from the members 
of the public press the privilege of “free entry,” to the Imperial 
theatres, Dr. Saphir says eat am in a continual state of dread 
lest the management of some or other of the theatres should hit 
upon the idea of depriving journalists of the right of ‘free exit’ 
as well, and forbid them to leave the theatre after the first 
scenes, or the first act. This would be a most barbarously cruel 
regulation! The expression ‘free entry,’ by the way, is alto- 
gether incorrect. A well-educated literary man no longer goes 
to the theatre of his own free will, but only when he is obliged 
to do so by his paper, or professional avocations.” 


Beruin.—People are far too busy with making their pur- 
chases, and arranging their Christmas-trees to devote much 
time to music during the present week. As a natural conse- 
quence, there is nothing new to report in the Musical world, 
At the Royal Operahouse the repertory is composed of old, 
though good, operas, while concerts are for the moment 
abandoned. The only exceptions are such regularly recurring 
and long established events as the Sinfonie-Soiréen, which 
calmly pursue the even tenor of their way, regardless of Christ- 
mas or any other festive season, and whose admirers would 
sacrifice all the Christbiiume in the universe for one symphony 
by Haydn. At the last of the aforesaid Sinfonie-Soiréen, the 
following was the programme, which must certainly have satis- 
fied the most ardent admirer of classical music: Symphony in 
D major, Haydn; overture to Faust; Spohr’sfoverture to Athalie, 
Mendelssohn ; and the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven. Prince 
Carl, who was present at the funeral of the late Czar Nicholas, 
at St. Petersburgh, brought back with him the musie performed 
on the occasion. Last week, he had this music executed by the 
Kénigleicher Domchor, under the direction of Neithardt. 


Genivs.—‘ Seek not to know what is Genius. If thou hast it, thy 
feelings will tell thee what it is. If thou hast it not, thou never wilt 
know it. The Genius of the Musician subjects the universe to its 
power. It draws its pictures by sounds. It expresses ideas by feelings, 
and feelings by accents. We feel in our hearts the force of the passions 
which it excites. Through the medium of Genius pleasure assumes 
additional charms, and the grief which it excites breaks forth into cries. 
But alas! to those who feel not in themselves the spring of genius, its 
expressions conyey no idea. Its prodigies are unknown to those who 
cannot imitate them. Wouldst thou know if thou art animated with 
one spark of that bright fire? Run, fly to Naples, and there listen to 
the master pieces of Leo, Durante, Jomelli, Pergolese. If thine eyes 
are filled with tears, thy heart palpitates, thy whole frame is agitated, 
and the oppression of transport arises almost to suffocation: take up 
Metastasio, his genius will inflame thine own, and thou wilt compose 
after his example. These are the operations of genius: and the tears 
of others will recompense thee for those which thy masters have caused 
thee to shed. But if thou art calm and tranquil amidst the transports 
of that great art; if thou feelest no delirium, no extacy; if thou art 
only moved with pleasure, at what should transport thee with rapture, 
dost thou dare ask what genius is? Profane not (vulgar man!) that 
name sublime! What does it import thee to know what thou canst 
never feel ?”—J, J. Rousseau, to a young Composer. 
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THE VOLUME FOR 1855. 


In a few days will be ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 
The Musical World for 1855, containing :—Richard 
Wagner's Opera and Drama, Vols. 1 and 2—Review of 
the History of Music before Mozart—Conversations with 
Mendelssohn and Rossini, &c., &c. Price 20s. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1856. 

Subscribers are requested to forward the payment of at least 
One Quarter in advance. Those who have not paid their 
Subscriptions up to Christmas will no longer receive the 
Paper, unless remittances are forwarded immediately for 
the Quarter now due. i 





THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR FRANCE, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES VIA FRANCE. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, the postage of 
“all Newspapers addressed to France, and other Countries 
- 4 France, must in future be paid in advance. 


NOTICE. 


SEVERAL complaints having been made by subscribers of the 
irregular delivery of the Musical World in London, the 
Publishers beg again to state that they have no control 
whatever over the circulation of the paper in town. The sale 
of the Musical World in London is entirely in the hands 
of the News Agents, to whom all complaints on the subject 
must be addressed. The Publishers beg to remind 
subscribers who do not receive the paper regularly, that 
their easiest remedy for this neglect, is to transfer their 
orders to other newsvenders. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, T. B. (Belgravia).—Our correspondent’s desire will soon be 
satisfied. Nevertheless the publication of the work he denounces 
8o severely was imperative. Fair play demanded it. 

Inquirer.—Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music is by many 
degrees the best and the most impartial. 

A Linpire.—Jenny Lind never sang in The Messiah before in 
London. It was in the Philharmonic Hall at Liverpool, just 
before her departure for America (in 1850), that she made so 
profound an impression in Hindel’s great work. 

A Youne Musictan.—Application should be made, direct, to 
Herr Hopeleeeer Ferdinand Hiller, Cologne. 

Pranist.—Broadwood and Sons, beyond all comparison. 
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Our daily contemporary, The Morning Advertiser, seems 
to'-have musical no less than political and victualling 
notions peculiarly its own. A recent article on Madame 
Goldschmidt’s performance in the Messiah (Morning Adver- 
tuser, Jan. 1,) may be pronounced unique. The description 
of the “ Pastoral Symphony”—as the instrumental move- 
ment which precedes the recitative, “There were shepherds,” 
is called—surpasses anything of the kind. we remember to 
have read: 


“The Pastoral Symphony—that wondrous combination of sounds 
which tells us, even were we ignorant of its intent, and of the sublime 
and simple genius of its author, of the pattering of the summer shower 
and the rattle of the storm, while the rapt auditor is placed by the fairy 





chords amidst flowery meads and the trill of birds—was listened to with 
an earnest impatience, as forming the prelude to Madame Goldschmidt’s 
first vocalization.” i 

Mr. Macfarren should find a corner for the above in th 
next edition of his remarkable essay, which henceforth will 
hardly be regarded as complete without it. George HI. is 
reported to have said to Handel that, while listening to the 
Pastoral Symphony, he could see the stars shining—which, 
though perhaps a trifle far fetched, may be apprehended by 
an imaginative spirit ; but the “pattering of the swmmer 
shower,” and the “rattling of the storm” are pure’ dis- 
coveries of The Advertiser. Madame Goldschmidt’s “ first 
vocalization,” too, is forcibly depicted. 

“This, as all the world knows, is the unaccompanied recitative, 
‘There were Shepherds abiding in the field,’ with its sequence, the 
instrumentally aided ‘And lo! the Angel of the Lord;’ the third reci- 
tative ‘And the Angel,’ with its quaint and delightful chromatic effects 
in the accidental G sharp; and the fourth of the remarkable series, 
‘And suddenly,’ with its charming accompaniments, and yet more 
charming simplicity.” 

Here we are reminded of another point which has escaped 
all previous commentators upon Handel’s masterpiece. ‘The 
“quaint and delightful chromatic effects in the accidental “Gt 
sharp,” we must own, had escaped our own observation as 
well as that of the commentators ; but the next time we go 
to hear The Messiah we shall be on the look-out for them. 
The criticism upon Madame Goldschmidt’s execution of her 
“first vocalization” deserves to be cited, as curious and not 
hyperbolical. 

“Weare not prone to deal in hyperbole, and shall, therefore, not 
trust ourselves to express, in what we might suppose suitable terms, our 
opinion of those wondrous specimens of musical elocution ; they were, 
however, but foreshadowings, to the general ear, of the Nightingale’s 
first air, ‘Rejoice greatly.’ Clear, pure, and intense, with the echo of 
the silver trumpet, the reverberation of the hill, and the undulation of the 
water, ‘ Rejoice greatly’ was, even at the risk of an imposition on the 
facile nature of the Swedish syren, redemanded,' The encore was 
promptly acceded to.” 

Only one objection can be made to this, viz.—that it is not 
true. There was no encore at all to impose upon “the facile 
nature of the Swedish syren.” However, “ dormitat Homerus.” 
Our non-hyperbolical contemporary, lulled to sleep, possibly, 
by the “reverberation of the hills and the undulation of the 
waters” of his own lively fancy, may have dreamed of the en- 
core, and when writing his notice of the performance described 
his dream. He most likely continued asleep until the end of 
Madame Goldschmidt’s next piece, and dreamed that this was 
mot encored, which is unfortunate, since it was. encored, 
although our critic ignores the circumstance. 

“* Come unto him,’ the soprano adjunct. to Miss Dolby’s admirably 
sung ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ was an inspiration of the highest order; 
to the glory of the voice was added the simple and effortless interpreta- 
tion of the score, and the skilful art of concealing art, which leaves the 
critical ear no longer in doubt as to whether mere training or teaching 
can make a singer in the best sense of the word. ‘This delicious spon- 
taneous outpouring closed Madame Goldschmidt’s portion of Part I,” 

The deduction drawn from Madame Goldschmidt’s appliea- 
tion of the ars celare artem is original. We have always been 
taught to believe that the ars celare artem was only the pro- 
perty of the best trained artists; but perhaps this enthusi- 
astic reporter is a convert to the logic of Dogberry, who. says 
—“To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, but;to 
write and read comes by nature.” ids 4e 

The nap seems to have been indefinitely prolonged 
through the second part of the oratorio, and to have brought 
with it another dream of an encore : aM, saionatk 

“The tenderness of Madame Goldachmidt’s voce velato—for in her 
lower notes there is certainly that defect of qualityfully compensates 
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for any want of instrument-like clearness by the added delicacy and 

which that very imperfection confers. ‘How beautiful,’ was as 
if an angel sang the glad tidings of the gospel of peace. Again a re- 
peat. was asked, and the demand complied with.” 

How unfortunate that “How beautiful are the feet” 
_ Should. not have been either re-demanded or repeated! Two 
such bright, dreams of encores to have turned out false, and 
one dream.of no encore to have been equally delusive ! 
_Nimporte. We have ample compensation for this in the 
knowledge of the hitherto unsuspected advantages of addi- 
tional tenderness, delicacy, and pathos, belonging to the 
“ voce velato.” How can this fact have been so long con- 
cealed from our Crivellis, Manuel Garcias, and Sir George 
Smarts? We.live and Jearn. 

. From another passage it would seem that The Morning 
Advertiser remained asleep until the very end of the Messiah, 
“and dreamed yet another dream, which, like its predecessors, 
did not come true. In alluding to the last of Madame 
Goldschmidt’s songs—“ If God be for us,”—our critic glides 
into the following sombre strain of reflection. 

“It was strange to see, however, the contretemps made by a large 
proportion of those present, who, when Madame Goldschmidt had 
closed the beautiful passage, with its florid and chromatic writing, to 
the word ‘justifieth,’ rose, almost as if with one accord, and by their 
unintentional interruption compelled Madame Goldschmidt to pause, 
and Mr. Benedict to lead off ‘ Worthy is the Lamb.’ ” 

This would have been a contretemps indeed ; but it is 
about as authentic as the chromatic writing upon the word 
“justifieth.” Madame Goldschmidt sang the air right to the 
end, and sang it gloriously—which those who were awake can 
hardly have forgotten. “Worthy is the Lamb” was “led off” 

- by Mr. Benedict (whose “ conductorship,” says the Advertiser, 
. “on the whole was worthy of his talented fame”) just exactly 
‘at the proper time, neither sooner nor later. 
This fourth and last dream was the strangest during the 
“entire nap. Daniel himself would have been puzzled to 
explain it; and if Daniel would have been puzzled, how 
much more Z'he Musical World? We give it up. 





Our formidable contemporary, The Sussex Express, sets 
us right upon a matter in respect of which, it seems, we 
have been labouring under a delusion. The Revue et Gazette 
Musicale de Paris informed its readers, some time ago, that 
the Goldschmidt concerts were a speculation on the part of 
Mr. Mitchell, who paid the “ Nightingale” the small sum of 
£500 for each performance. Upon inquiry, however, we 
discovered (or believed we had discovered,) that our re- 
spected camarade of the Rue de Richelieu had been mis- 
instructed. We accordingly took the trouble to “relever” his 
statements, and to reveal the “absolute” truth, (or what we 
believed to be the “absolute” truth,) for the benefit of the 
. Mausical world at large. In this revelation we made it clear 

(or thought to make it clear) that Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt 
Lind'was the real speculator, and Mr. Mitchell merely her 
chargé d'affaires, with contingent interests. It would appear, 
however, that we were floundering about in a sea of error. 
What we did (or fancied we did) for the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale de Paris, our formidable contemporary the Sussex 
Empress has now done (or fancies he has done) for ourselves, 
Thus speaks the oracle of the south-eastern shores and downs 
_ of this our favoured country :—~ 
“~\. “Phere are & variety of statements abroad in the papers as to the 
‘terms of this vocalist’s engagement with Mr, Mitchell, The Revue et 
Garette Musicale de Paris says that Mr, Mitchell has engaged Mdlle. 
_, Jenny at the rate of £500 for each concert; but the Musical World 
ays that the paper is out.in its reckoning—that the s tion is not 
r. Mitchell's, but Madame Goldschmidt’s own, and that Mr, Mitchell 





has simply undertaken the direction of if. Now we will just give our 
readers the information that has come to our knowledge in this matter, 
and we have it from a quarter on which we can place reliance. Mr. 
Mitchell has engaged Madame Goldschmidt ‘and ‘her husband for 
twenty weeks, and for that period: they are to receive £20,000, on the 
condition that. they perform at three concerts.iag each week. We have 
also heard that an eminent musical firm offered to give Mr. Mitchell 
£5,000 for his engagement.” . 

Be it so. The “eminent musical firm” which offered Mr. 
Mitchell the tempting bait of £5,000 “in thé hand” (better 
than £50,000 “in the bush”) was, no doubt, Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. The fountain whence the. Sussex  Eapress 
derived its information, was, no doubt, situate at the corner 
of North-street, Brighthelmstone, where it is patent to the 
universe that no less a man resides than Frederick Thomas 
Beale, Esq. (may he live-a thousand years !). Thus armed, the 
Sussex Eapress, our formidable contemporary, can go forth 
to the war (of words) without dread or hesitation. 

But there are two sides to a question, as there are two 
corners to North-street, Brighthelmstone, and two (or more) 
parties to a covenant. Now, we all know, who know any- 
thing, that Mr. Mitchell (may he live a thousand years !) 
keeps his own counsel, and unfolds his plans to no one. In 
this he shows wisdom. We may, therefore, appeal, without 
flinching, to our readers, and put it to their common sense, 
whether it is likely that Mr. Mitchell (who is inscrutable) 
should have disclosed his urgent private affairs to a rival 
and magnanimous speculator like Frederick Thomas 
Beale, Esq., /—and if not to Frederick Thomas Beale, Esq., 
to the editor of a newspaper, even of the vast importance 
and circulation of the Sussex Express? We put it to our 
readers ; we appeal to their common sense. 

Under these circumstances, and in the teeth of the 
Sussex Express, we reiterate our former statement that the 
speculation is Mad. Goldschmidt’s own; and that conse- 
quently the £20,000 is a canard, and the £5,000 of the 
“eminent musical firm,” another. [A canard means a hoax]. 








A FOREIGNERS COPYRIGHT. 


The discovery which we long since made, that the French 
International treaty enables a native of any country to obtain 
a copyright in England, has now become generally known, 
and is being turned to useful account by foreign authors and 
English publishers. An instance of this was noticed in the 
Atheneum of last week. Signor Ruffini, an Italian author of some 

pularity, has written a new book entitled “ Doctor Antonio.” 
Wishin to secure a copyright in England, he has first published 
his-work inthe English in Paris: After “complying 
with all the French law, he becomes entitled to acopyright in 
France, and there by virtue of the convention of 1852, is in a 
position to secure a copyright in England. The words of the 
convention on this point are as follows : “The authors of works 
of Literature or Art, to whom the laws of either of the two 
countries do now or may hereafter give the right of property or 
copyright, shall be entitled to exercise that right in the territorves of 
the other of such countries, for the same term and to the same extent, 
as the authors of works of the same nature, if published in such 
other country, would therein be entitled to exercise such right ; so 
that the republication or piracy in either country of any work 
of literature or art published in the other shall be dealt with in 
the same manner as the ee rp oor or piracy of a work of the 
same nature first. published in such other country,” __ 

In other words, any author Lag sy. copyright in France, 
no matter what may be his country, has the same privileges as to 
copyright in England, as a French subject. 

it may not have been the intention of the framers of the con- 
vention to give it this universal 
we have quoted is unmistakeable, 


application, but the enactment 
while it remains unaltered, 
every one has a right to avail himself of its protection. 
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MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Tue fourth concert took place on Monday (New Year's Eve), 
when Exeter Hall was as brilliantly attended as at the second 
and third. The oratorio was The Messiah. 

Although, perhaps, the most unequal of Mad. Goldschmidt’s 

rformances, this was, nevertheless, the one which revealed the 

ighest and the largest variety of beauties. That, on the whole, 
the soprano music in Zhe Messiah was never before sung with 
such impressive earnestness and general excellence as by this 
gifted lady, may be set down as a fact not to be denied. Strange 
to say, the least absolutely effective points occurred in songs 
which ordinary singers have generally made the most effective— 
“But thou didst not leave,” and “How beautiful are the feet.” 
In neither of these did Mad. Goldschmidt do herself justice. 
Too anxious to make effect, she lost sight of their simplicity ; 
and the unimpeded flow which gives the charm to their melody 
was not there. But the delivery of the recitatives, beginning 
with “There were Shepherds,’ was sublime; and “Come 
unto him” (the soprano verse of “He shall feed his flock”) 
was more exquisitely pure than almost anything to which we 
have ever listened in the shape of oratorio singing. Divine 
is the fittest epithet to apply to such an unparallelled per- 
formance. We forgive (in fact we rather liked) the interpo- 
lated B flat, and the lovely shake at the end. “ Rejoice 
greatly” pleased us less. It was hardly marked by that spirit 
of exultation which Mad. Goldschmidt knows so well how 
to express, and which is the essential characteristic of the music 
—an outpouring of fervid joy and gratitude for the coming of 
the world’s Saviour. “I know that my Redeemer liveth” was 
crammed with beauties of an elevated order ; but there were, on 
the other hand, some petty and tormenting changes, that 
occasionally interfered with the harmony and suspended the 
“ suspensions” of which Handel is so prodigal in his accompani- 
ments. Where there are “suspensions,” or where there is a new 
position of the chord, or a special harmony to every note ina 

ar, it should be a golden rule with singers, not only not to alter 
the notes, but not to add to or detract from their duration, The last 
air, “If God be for us,” was again a glorious example of chaste, 
devotional singing, and crowned the triumph of the consummate 
songstress and musical declaimer. Mad. Goldschmidt, as usual, 
raised the enthusiasm of the audience “ @ maintes réprises,” as 
the old French Chronicles say ; and “Come unto Him,” was 
encored with acclamations. 

Miss Dolby sang the contralto music as well as it could pos- 
sibly be-sung. Still, although we are aware that Mr. Macfarren 
has given excellent reasons for assigning “ But who may abide ” to 
4 contralto, we cannot help thinking it better suited to a bass, 
Mr. Lockey and Herr Reichardt shared the tenor, and Messrs. 
Thomas and Lawler the bass, music between them. They all 
sang their best ; but, since it was Herr Reichardt’s first appear- 
ance, we must pay him a compliment, apart, for the deep feeling 
and artistic correctness which he imparted to the tenor music of 
the second and finest part (the Passion) of Handel's immortal 
masterpiece, 

The band and chorus, under Mr, Benedict’s admirable guidance, 
were all that could be wished. 

The next “Lind” concert takes place on Monday evening, in 
the Hanover Square Rooms. There will be no orchestra; but 
ew revanche, we shall hear Herr Otto Goldschmidt play the 
pianoforte. 





M. Jutuy’s Tour—During the past fortnight M. Jullien 
has visited Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, and Birmingham, 
in all of which populous towns his concerts have been immensely 
successful, 

Mr. Cuaries Maturws nor at Winpsor.—Mr. Charles 
Mathews, according to The Sunday Times, was to act at Windsor 
Castle on the 24th. Mr. Kean, however, received a communica- 


tion from him, stating that he (Mr. Mathews) is éxpressly for- 
biden by ei + : J Bnith to artriy at Windoor in phindégiiedee 

e royal patronage being withheld from the theatre of which 
he (Mr. Smith) is the lessee and director. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—Herr Frie- 
derich Unger’s Classical Chamber Concert took place at the 
Town Hall, on the 13th inst, The following was the pro- 
gramme :— . 

Part I.—Quintett, (Op. 74 D minor,) Hummel ; Sonate Concertante 
Pianoforte and Violin, (Op. 115 A flat) Spohr. Part I.—Grand Trio, 
(Op. 70, No. 1, D major) Beethoven; Solos, Violoncello, (Romange) 
Kummer ; (L’Innocence, Notturno) Lidel ; Solog, Pianoforte, (Nocturne, 
Op. 27, D flat) Chopin; (Finale, Lucrezja Borgia) Kullak. 


Herr Unger may not haye the ease and power of a magter, 
but he must haye devoted considerable time to the study and 
Practise of his instrument to haye acquired the facility he exhi- 

its. Herr Steingraber, a violinist of repute, was viola ; and Mr. 
Waud, principal at the Concert Hall, contra basso. Of M.M. 
Baetens and Fidel as first violin and violoncello, we have fre- 
quently spoken. The result was a very agreeable concert. The 
room was tolerably well filled with an audience amongst whom 
we noticed most of the resident pianists, Madame Seczepan- 
owski, Messrs. Hallé, Hecht, J. Thorne Harris, R. Andrews, ete. 

The third “ Classical” concert took place at the Town Hall on 


Thursday evening. 

Exrcurants.—Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violins, Herr Molique, 
and Mr. Carrodus; Tenor, M. Tolbecque ; Violoncello, Mr. C. Lucas, 

The programme was as follows :— 

Parr I.— Quartet, Violin (in C No.6), Mozart; Sonata, Pianoforte 
and Violin (in C minor, op. 30, No. 2), Beethoven. 

Parr II.—Quartet, Pianoforte (in F minor, No. 2, op, 2), Mendels- 
sohn; Duet, Two Violins (in @ minor), Spohr; Melodies—Pianoforte, 
Barearole, “ Friihlings-Glaube,” “ Erlkénig,” Schubert and Liszt. 


The room was not so crowded as at the first and second con- 
certs, although well attended. Mr. Lucas and M. Tolbecque were 
new to these concerts, but both were successful. MM. Molique 
and Hallé were in fine play. The violin duet of Spohr was 
splendidly executed by M. Molique and his pupil, Mr, Carrodus, 
a young and already distinguished artist. 

A concert was given at the Town Hall on Saturday evening, 
when Mr. J. Thorne Harris’s new setting of the 103rd Psalm for 
solo voices and chorus, with full orchestra, was given, Miss 
Milner, Miss Newbound, Herr Reichart, and M. Guilmette, were 
the principal vocalists. The chorus numbered some four-and- 
twenty voices, and the orchestra about as many players. On 
the whole the performance was successful. Three songs were 
encored—the first, for tenor, “ Gracious is the Lord,” sung with 
great expression, by Herr Reichardt ; the second, for contralto, 
an arietta, entrusted to Miss Newbound, a young and promisin 
singer (pupil of Mr. Spark, of Leeds), who made her firs 
appearance in public; the third, for bass, “The days of man are 
but as grass,” well delivered by M. Guilmette. The choruses 
were effective. The only thing against the second part wag its 
length. Miss Milner (who is married, we hear, to Mr. H. C, 
Cooper, the violinist, but professionally retains her maiden 
name) sang Pacini’s “Sommo cielo” extremely well, Mr. Cooper 
playing the violin obbligato. Herr Reichardt sang Beethoven's 
“ Adelaida” (accompanied by Mr. J. Thorne Harris on the 
piano) with such genuine feeling as to elicit an unanimous 
encore, in answer to which he substituted a short German Hed. 
He afterwards sang the aria from Les Huguenots, with viola 
obbligato (“ Ah pid bianco”), some of the leading artists of the 
profession assisting in the orchestra. 

Mancuester.—TzEstimMoniust or Resprct to Mr. Jaurs Eaton, 
TgacuER or Music.—On Friday, December 28th, the w.embers of the 
drawing classes belonging to the Mechanics’ Institution, gave their 
annual soirée in the institution, Cooper-street. 4. selection of glees 
and madrigals was sung by a party of ladies and geutlemen, under the 
conductorship of Mr. James Eaton; after wuich, Mr. Naysmith, on 
behalf of the members of the classes, presented Mr. Eaton with a hand- 
some quarto copy of the poetical works of Longfellow, with the follow- 
ing inscription :—* Presented to Mr. James Eaton, by the members of 
the drawing classes of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, as a 
slight acknowledgment of his kindness in rendering valuable services at 
several of the annual soirées of the above-named classes,— 
28th, 1855.” 
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_ MancugstEr.—On Monday (Christmas-eve), Mr. Banks’s second 
subscription concert was given in the large Lecture-Hall of the Bury 
Atheneum. The gallery was crowded, and there were about 600 in the 
body of the hall. The principal vocalists were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss 
Fanny Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. George Cooper, and Mr. Weies. 
Leader, Mr. C. A. Seymour; conductor, Mr. D. W. Banks. The band 
was selected chiefly from the Concert-Hull, Manchester, and, with the 
chorus, numbered about 150 performers. The first part was Judgments 
and Mercies, a satred cantata, by Mr. Richard Hecking, jun., Mus. B. 
of Oxford ; the second was Hindel’s Judas Maccabeus. 

MELBOURNE, (29th Sept.) —Lola Montes is here; she came last from 
San Francisco, and has appeared several times at the New Theatre 
Royal. She commenced with a drama, in five sections, containing the 
principal phases in her life. We had her as denseuse—courtess—exile— 

olitician—trayeller. The piece was not very attractive and dropped. 
It was not more successful in Sydney. She afterwards produced the 
tarantella, called, in order to enlighten the natives, the “ Spider’s 
Dance.” ‘The Argus pronounced it “indecent,” and the “respectables” 
wouldn’t go. Lola may have overacted her part, but, without that, I 
can easily conceive that an ordinary ballet exhibition would take the unin- 
itiated a little by surprise. ‘here is a good deal of stage talent of various 
kinds in Melbourne just now. Mr. G. V. Brookes’ over-forcible deline- 
ations of Shakspeare satisfyour public. Miss Fanny Cathcart, his heroine, 
has been shut up by an injunction, in imitation of “ Lumley v. Wagner” 
—probably to be followed by an action in imitation of “ Lumley v. Gye.” 
In the opera line we are gaining strength. We have Catherine Hayes 
and a native of Tasmania—Madame Caradini. There is also a tolerable 
tenor and another basso—Mr. Gregg. Numerous German street bands 
improve our musical talent.— Correspondent of the Times. 

Buaprorp,—Mr. Charles Ollivier, secretary and manager of St. 
George’s Hall, was presented, on Saturday morning, with a testimonial, 
in recognition of the efficient manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of his office since the opening festival of 1853. The testimo- 
nial consisted of a gold watch, with appendages, anda purse containing 
110 sovereigns. The presentation took place in the saloon of St. 
George’s Hall. 

In1p.—The Messiah was performed at St. George’s Hall on Monday 
night. The band and chorus numbered 200. The principal vocalists 
were Madame Rudersdorff, Madlle. Mathilde Rudersdorff, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Inkersall, and Mr. Hinchcliffe, The conductor was Mr. Burton, 
and the leader Mr. Bowling. Mr. Holt presided at the organ. 

Tprp.—On Friday evening M. Jullien gave his orchestral and vocal 

concert, in St. George’s Hall, to an audience of 1,560 persons. The 
orchestra comprised about seventy instrumental performers. Madame 
Gassier was the principal attraction of the evening, and more than ful- 
filled the expectations entertained of her vocal powers. She made her 
début in Bradford about three months ago, and on that occasion made 
a great sensation. In the first part, Madame Gassier sung the rondo 
from La Sonnambula, “Ah! non giunge,” with extraordinary bril- 
liancy. This was redemanded. In the second part, she introduced 
Venzano’s valse, “The Forest Fairy,” which was also encored. A 
selection from Verdi’s JZ Zrovatore, arranged by Mr. Alfred Mellon ; 
Mendelssohin’s overture to Ruy Blas; and the andante from his A 
maine symphony; a movement from Roch-Albert’s Swiss symphony; 
and the seherzo-presto from Beethoven’s symphony in A major, were 
also given, The solo performers, Messrs. Konig, Arban, Reichart, Colli- 
net, Hughes, Lazarus, &c., all sustained their reputation. M. Jullien’s 
** Fall of Sebastopol” was introduced ; “ Partant pour la Syrie,” and the 
National Anthem were received by the audience upstanding. The con- 
cert, which concluded with the lively galop, “Vive ’Empereur,” was 
in every point of view successful. 

GreEENoox.—The Philharmonic Society’s concerts for 1855 closed 
on Friday evening, after a season of six weeks. Limited as the orchestra 
was, the overtures and selections were given with effect, while the 
classical music was performed with the carefulness which such masters 
as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn demand. At the 

’ Opening season this music was perfectly novel to subscribers, but its 
frequent repetition greatly advanced the musical taste of the audience, 
The performances of Mr. Cooper, the English violinist, has been 
prety admired. Miss Milner, the mezzo soprano, always a favourite, 

as still further improved since the series of 1854. Mr. Blagrove, as 
accompanist, gave general satisfaction. Mr. Hausmann’s violoncello 
solos were as popular as ever. Mr. Kreutzer (second violin), Mr.Wébb 
(tenor), and Mr. Schmidt (flute), have all rendered excellent service to 
the concerts. On the whole, the present series of performances have 
been decidedly successful. 

Gzzgvock.—The Philharmonic Society’s last concert for the season 
took place on Friday, the 21st instant. The series has been well 
attended and has given great satisfaction. 





GLovucEsTER.—(From our own Correspondent).—The theatre opened 
here on the 20th of December, with an operatic troupe, consisting of 
Misses Harland and Adani, Messrs. Herberte, H. Corrie, Dussek, 
Younge, &e. Fra Diavolo, The Bohemian Girl, The Love Spel, 
Rosina, The Sonnambula, No Song uo Supper, The Daughter of the 
Regiment, Maritana, and Cinderella, have been represented, and, taking 
into consideration the various drawbacks incidental to our theatre, the 
performances, on the whole, have been very creditable. 

CHORLTON-UPON-MEDLOCK.—On the evening of Christmas Day, the 
members of the Manchester and Salford Harmonic Society gave a per- 
formance of Hiindel’s Messiah, in the Temperance Hall, Grogvenor- 
street. The principal vocalists were Miss Whitham, Mrs. Winterbottom, 
Mr. G. Cooper, and Mr. Delavanti. The band was led by Mr. ©. A. 
Seymour; Herr Siemers played the harmonium, and Mr. Henry Walker 
conducted. 

York.—The Choral Society gave their annual Christmas eoncert on 
Wednesday, the 19th December, in the Festival Concert Room, which 
was well filled. The 1st part consisted of a selection from Handel’s 
Messiah : the second a selection of songs, duets, glees, &c. Among the best 
performances we may mention ‘The people that walked in darkness,” 
“ Rejoice greatly,” “ Cease your funning,” with variations, “ Sebastopol 
is won,” and the glee, “ What phrase sad and soft.” The vocalists were 
Miss Whitham, Messrs. Coultate, Smith, Wilson and Lambert. Mr. 
Hopkinson conducted with abillity. 

Heaton Norris.—On Saturday, the 23rd of December, the organ 
recently erected in Christ Church was opened by Dr. H. Spencer 
Harrison, of Prestbury, assisted by a double choir. The organ formerly 
stood in St. Peter’s church, Manchester. 

BiacksurN.—On the 8rd instant, the following individuals com- 
peted for the vacant office of organist to tho parish church :—Messrs. 
Jopson and Robinson, of Blackburn; Mr. Greenwood, Burnley; Mr. 
Watson, Masham; Mr. Dean, Lancaster; and Mr. Murain, Inverness. 

Guascow.—(From a Correspondent.)— Mr. Julian Adams gave a 
concert of Scotch music in the City Hall, on the 21st ult.; strathsprey 
and reel players assisted, and competed for two prizes offered by 
Mr. Julian Adams—a gold medal, value £15, and a purse with: five 
guineas. An orchestra, composed of musicians from various parts of 
Scotland, led by Mr. Archibald Menzies, played from memory various 
pieces of Scotch music, and Mr, Julian Adams performed several com- 
positions on the harmonicon and concertina. Vocal pieces were sung 
by Miss Gray and Mr. Milne, accompanied on the pianoforte by Miss 
G. M. Rose. The competition of the pipers caused great excitement. 
Donald Bane, the piper who led the 42nd Highlands at the battle of 
the Alma, opened the performance by playing a number of national 
airs on his bagpipes. He wore on his breast the Queen’s silver medal, 
and his appearance was the signal of a regular outbreak of Scotch 
feeling. There were ten competitors. The gold medal was awarded 
to Archibald Menzie, of Edinburgh; and the purse of five guineas to 
Laurence Ritchie, of Bonhill. The judges were selected from five 
gentlemen amateurs, who were present. ’ , ‘ 

Liverroot.—M. Jullien, who appears in the provinces this year 
with a more numerous and effective orchestra than usual, gave 
the first of his concerts on Thursday night, the 28th. ult., at St. 
George’s Hall, before a large and fashionable audience. The 
concert gave complete satisfaction, the singing of Madame 
Gassier and the new “Sebastopol Quadrille’ being the most 
noticeable points of the performances. M. Jullien gave his 
second and last concert on the 30th, with equally brilliant 


success 


Amateur Musica Socrery.—We hear that the Amateur 
Musical Society intends to give a concert in aid of the funds of 
“The Cambridge Asylum for the widows of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers of the British army,” towards the 
end of the present month. Her Majesty, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and the rest of the Royal Family have honoured 
the undertaking with their patronage, and several of the most 
distinguished officers in the service are exerting their influence 
towards a successful result, This, coupled with the power the 
Amateur Musical Society itself possesses, and with the pro- 

amme the committee will be sure to bring forward, must 
undoubtedly be the means of realising a handsome sum to the 
excellent charity in whose favour the concert is to be given. 

SacreD Harmonic Socrery.—Hayda’s Creation was performed 
last night with Mad, Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Thomas as principal _—— The hall was very full. It was 
the first appearance of Mr, Sims Reeves since the recess, 
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Paris.—An opera-bouffon, in two acts, the libretto by M. Henry 
Trianon, and the music by M. Théodore Labarre, (the harpist) 
entitled Pantagruel, was produced at the Grand-Opéra, on 
Monday week. The characters were distributed among MM. 
Obin, Boulo, Belval, Marié, Koenig, Sapin, Pissarello, Mesdames 
Poinsot and Laborde. The opera was well put on the stage, 
The Emperor and Empress were present. Owing, however, to 
the opinion of subscribers that the Grand-Opéra was not a 
fitting area for opera-bouffon, Pantagruel was withdrawn, although 
it had been announced for repetition on the following evening. 
At the Opéra-Comique Les Saisons, an opera in three acts, libretto 
by MM. Michel Carré and Jules Barbier, music by M. Victor 
Massé, has been produced with success. MM. Battaille, Delaunay- 
Riquier, Couderc, Sainte-Foy, Lejeune, Mdlles, Caroline Duprez, 
Lemercier, Lagier, and Lasserre are the executants, The Emperor 
and Empress were present at the first representation. At the 
Théatre-Italien, Mdlle. Virginie Boccabadati has made her debut 
with tolerable success in La Sonnambula. Malle. Pozzi played 
Lisa, M. Mongini Elvino, and M. Angelini Rodolphe. The ball, 
given at the Opera for the benefit of the poor of the eighth 
errant was brilliantly attended and produced 50,000 

rancs. 

Leipsic.—(From our own Correspondent.—Some time ago, at 
the theatre, Mozart's Figaro was given with more than usual 
success. Mdlle. N ai hee g as Cherubino, obtained great applause. 
She is becoming a favourite with the public, which she well 
deserves, since, every time she appears, a marked improvement 
is visible both in her singing and acting. The house was but 
scantily attended, although Figaro has not been given for some 

ears. On the 3rd ult,, Madame Schumann (Clara Wieck) and 

err Joachim gave a soirée at the Gewandhaus, and fully justi- 
fied their high artistic reputations. The first of the annual 
quartett sovrées came off on the 8th ult. Madame Schumann 
performed Beethoven’s grand sonata in B flat, Op. 106, with 
wonderful success. On the 13th ult., the Gewandhaus pro- 
gramme embraced— 

Parr L—Overture, King Stephen, Beethoven; Aria, I Montecchis 
Malle, Parisotti, from Rome; Concerto violin, Vieuxtemps, performed 
by Concertmeister Dreyschock ; Canzonetten, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, sung by Mdile. Parisotti Wichmann. Part IJ.—Overture, Die 
Hebriden, Mendelssohn; Duetto, Semiramide, M. Eilers and Malle. 
Parisotti; Symphony (No. 3), C minor, Spohr. 

Madlle. Parisotti, from Rome, appeared for the first time, but 
she did not make any impression. She still has much to learn 
before she can be fit to sing at public concerts. Herr Dreyschock 
was loudly applauded in the concerts by Vieuxtemps, and the 
orchestra was, as usual, excellent. At the eighth concert, 
Madame Schumann performed one of her husband's latest pro- 
ductions—Introduction and Allegro Appassionato—concertstiick 
for piano with orchestra. She also played Beethoven's E flat 
eoncerto. This lady is the favourite of the Leipsic connoisseurs, 
She was heartily welcomed, and her performances elicited the 
most extravagant applause. (I hear, from one of the Gewandhaus 
members, that Dr. Schumann’s malady has lately become much 
worse. He employs his whole time in drawing maps.) The 
rest of the eighth concert comprised the overture to Oberon; 
aria from Figaro, sung by Madame von Holdorp; duetto from 
ditto, by the same, with Herr A. Eilers; and Schumann’s C 
major (No. 2) symphony. Madame Holdorp possesses no parti- 
cular merit as a singer, which was proved by the unsatisfactory 
manner in which she sang the aria. The orchestra again left 
nothing to be desired. A concert was given by A. Ritter von 
Adelburg, at the Gewandhaus, on the 16th, but with no success, 
Much had been anticipated from this violonist, who comes from 
Vienna, and even the “local critics” had written well of him in 
advance, The audience, however, was greatly disappointed, and 
pronounced Herr V. Adelburg to be nothing better than a mere 

fiddler.” The king’s birthday was celebrated at the Con- 
servatoire on the 7th inst. The hall was crowded, and some of 
the pupils performed various eaux from classical composers. 

mong others, was Mr. E. Sidney Smith, from Dorchester 
Violoncello, On the same day the theatre was illuminated, and 





Weber's Jubel overture was played by the band. Malle. Franke, 
representing Saxonia, before the commencement of the play, came 
forward and recited a prologue, written by Theodor. Apel. for 
the occasion. The play given was, Hin Duetscher Krieger; or, @ 
German Warrior, Mrendelssobn’s Antigone has been brought out 
at the theatre with great success. Linda di Chamount has also 
been given. As a proof that Englishmen residing here take 
some interest in music, I may mention a private sowée given at 
the rooms of Mr. Charles Bowland, a. young student. Those 
invited were chiefly members of the opera and theatre orchestra, 
Singing was the amusement of the yg Among other 
pieces, Mdlle. Neubold sang a romanee by C. Voss, and e , 
her hearers with her pure, fresh soprano. She also sang a trio 
from Kreutzer’s opera Die Nachtlagen, in which she was assisted 
by Herr Marloff, first tenor at the theatre, and music director 
Henschel. Herr Henschel is composing an opera from which 
we heard some pieces. 4 
P.S.—Last evening I went to the theatre to witness the first 
performance of the Zauberschleir, the music of which is by a 
certain Kissl. The house was crowded, but the audience were 
evidently not satisfied either with the piece or the music, The 
first act is a commencement of the plot; the second is almost 
wholly occupied with ballet ; and the third is nothing more than 
a moving panorama, the machinery of which, by-the-bye, was in 
very bad working order, insomuch that it was prono 
‘ langweilig” (tedious) by most of the audience. The idea of this 
Rhine panorama is pretty, and it was well printed, but, in con- 
sequence of bad management, it made a bad effect. The musie 
was well played, and the corps de ballet gained abundant ap- 
plause. On the whole, however, the result was far below 
expectations. 
Mitan.—(From our own Correspondent, Dec. 26.)—Having on 
a former occasion remarked upon the difficulties with which 
foreign artists in Italy have to contend, owing to the vanity an 
jealousy of the “natives,” I think it may not be amiss to send 
you the account of the “whereabout ” of soime of your compa- 
triots who are now pursuing their career in this part of the 
world. i 
Albertini Baucardé (formerly Miss Aitcheson) unquestionably 
one of the most finished artists in Italy, has a very lucrative 
engagement at the Grand Opera at Verona. Fanny Gordoza 
(the Miss Botibel of the Royal Academy of Music) is engaged 
at Mantua, having sung at several theatres during the year, with 
success, Ellen and Susan Kenneth are secured for Nizza, The 
two sisters Alexander are gone to Gerona. Eliza Ottavi (for- 
merly Miss Frazer, now Mrs. Harris, wife of the artist) comes 
out at the Carcana here, on the first night of the Carnival, in 
I Lombardi. Madame Lemaire (an Englishwoman whose maiden 
name I forget) is gone to an engagement at Corfu. Julia 
Leoni (a Mrs. Johnson) has just made a successful début 
at Malta. Catherine Crichton remains with her parents. at 
Florence, resting from her studies at present, by the adyice 
of the Maestro Romani. This completes the list. You will 
see that they are all female voices. We have no English male 
singers, I believe, under engagement at present in Italy. 
Henry Haig, the tenor, and Alfred Durand, the barytone, who 
have been studying here, left a few days ago for England, 
Elliot Galer and Walter Bolton, of the Academy, are pursui 
their studies uuder the well known Maestro Lamperti, An 
now, a word or two about the Scala, and the present Carnival. 
When the great leviathan opened its doors last’ Christmas, the 
theatre was under the direction of Signor Borrachi, a gentleman 
who, according to his own account, was predestined to resuscitate 
its bygone glory, like a phoenix from its ashes, . He knew ‘the 
“ways,” and only wanted the “means.” Signor Borrachi, in his 
letters to the journals, talked about the apple that fell upon 
the head of Newton,”—and “the light seen by Galileo !!!”—and 
inferred that the wonderful results of those phenomena would be 
nothing compared to the advantages derived from his own 
administration of “La Scala!” The Italians were taken in. 
They thought that for once, they had got the “right man.” in the 
“right place,” and the nobili (say “nobs”) raised a very lange 
sum, in shares of 1000 zwanzigs each (to be returned at the end 
of two or three years,—or when the great work was achieved), 
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which with the government subvention and an unusual number of 
subscribers, the new impressario must have started with nearly 
800,000 zwanzigs (about 25,000/.). Nevertheless the Borrachi 
* system ” did not equal the “ Newtonian!” The “apple” did not 
déscend on the right head (some think it fell into the wrong pocket), 
the “light” (in this case a Will-o’-the-wisp), suddenly went out ; 
and the impressario vanished likewise—leaving the “nobs” 
thinus their 1000 zwanzigs, and most of the artists—in fact, 
all the working class—minus their salaries for some weeks. To 
avert the distress which must have necessarily resulted, the 
chief members of the orchestra undertook to continue the 
performances to the end of the carnival season, and with great 
exertion ‘and considerable sacrifices a certain degree of success 
attended their efforts, which was mainly owing to their bringing 
out J7 Proféte, upon preparing which the ex-manager, it must in 
justiée be conféssed, expended a very large sum of money, 
previous to his failure. 
“© Phis season, the theatre is to be opened by the same associa- 
tion, viz., forty of the chief members of the orchestra—who 
have called to their assistance, as chief director, the Cavaliere 
Maestro Alberti Mazzucato. Falstaff thought there was “great 
protection in numbers”—but I fear the “council of forty,” as 
hey are called, will want unanimity, and, in default of that, 
success, -Mazzucato is one of the heads of the conservatorio of 
Milan—a man of musical attainments and experience—modest 
*(too much so for an impressario) and a gentleman. How far, 
therefore, he is suited for the task he has undertaken remains to 
be seen. The following is the programme for the season :— 

L’ Ebreo, by Apolloni, (a new composer ; an opera recently brought 
out at Venice with great success); Marino Faliero; Giovanna di 
Guzman (ihe Sicilian Vespers of Verdi); Rigoletto; Elnava, by 
Apolloni (a new opera to be expressly written for La Scala); Gio- 
vanni Giscala (new opera by Rossi) ; and I/ Profete. 


The Jast, however, I am well informed, will not be tolerated 
any more in Lombardy, in consequence of the objections of the 

pal authorities—thanks to the “ Concordat ”—that precious 
donation of the young hope of Austria to his thrice-to-be-envied 
people. 

Beruin.—The concerts of the Tonkiinstlerverein have been 
resumed for the winter. The concert given last Saturday in 
Stécker’s Rooms was highly interesting and fully attended. 
The programme consisted of two fugues, by Z.S. Bach, arranged 
for four hands; a sonata for the pianoforte, by Herr Pfeiffer, 
executed by the composer himself; a fantasia, by Herr Z. 
Stahlkneiht; a trio, by Herr A. Stahlkneiht ; and several 
songs of Herr H. Dorn, sung by Herr von d. Osten. 


“ Vienna.—Herr Ernst Pauer has arrived here, but proposes 
stopping only a few days. It is his intention to give, during his 
short sojourn, a concert, at which he will produce his grand 
symphony, already successfully performed in London. 


: Brussets.—The unexpected engagement of Mdlle. Alboni at 
the Cirque has quite delighted the opera-going public. ‘The 
great and papain cantatrice made her rentrée in the Barbier de 

alle, and has since sung in the Favorite. She has met with 
wonderful success in both operas, but her performance of Ros- 
ina, in the Barbier, gave the greatest pleasure. The public 
found Mdlle. Alboni as incomparable a vocalist as when they last 
heard her—her voice as pure, fresh, powerful, rich, and flexible 
asever. She has had an immense success, 


.°PHILADELPHIA—A new oratorio, called The Cities of the 
Plains, from the pen of Mr. F. T.S. Darley, an American (who 
had already written another entitled Bulshazzar ) was produced 
here early in December, by the Harmonie Sa Music Society. 
A correspondent of Dwight’s Journal of Music (Boston) whose 
signature is “ Veritas,” gives a very interesting account of the 
oratorio and its performance—an account which occupies nearly 
three columns, in the number for December 15, of our excellent 
transatlantic contemporary, whom we love in spite of his fre- 
qhent abuse of us. We are glad by the way to observe that the 
amateurs and critics of Boston are not quite so mad in their 
oo of music as some of their brethren in the 
“Empire City.” 





REVIEWS. 
No. 1.— Trois Poxsrzs,” pour le piano, composées par Francesco 

Berger (Op 17). 

No. 2.—“ Romanck ET IMPROMPTU,” pour le piano, par Antoine 

Rubinstein (Op 26). 

Tux Trois Poesies of Herr Berger—Op 17 !—(No 1) are simply 
three little songs without words, whose only fault is their extreme 
brevity. The first (in G)—* Barcarolle”—is gracéfal and un- 
affected ; the second (in E minor)—“Monologue”—has something 
of Chopin’s dreaminess (on a small scale); the third and best 
(in D)—* Cheur a "—is animated, and what is more, 
possesses character. They are all easy, and at the same time 
well written for the instrument. But why “ Poesies” ? We 
are getting sick, and so is the world, of these hyper-romantic 
and unmeaning designations. 

Herr Antoine Rubinstein has dedicated his “ Romance” and 
“ Impromptu” —Op 26!—(No 2) to Her Highness the Princess 
Marie of Wittgenstein. They are small matters for all that. 
The “ Romance” (in F) is a pretty song without words (Felix 
Mendelssohn—you have many sins to answer for!) or rather 
duet without words, since there isa tune for the right hand and 
a tune for the left, with dispersed chords in the midst, and a 
bass part to boot—all of which go very well together. Though 
not new moreover, and evidently after the type of Henselt (whose 
songs without words are easier to imitate than Mendelssohn's), 
there is an air of freshness about it. The “ Jmpromptu” (in A 
minor) is a sort of ¢occata in semiquavers, very quick, and 
very dry. The object of this bagatelle seems to be to show that 
the common chord of B flat, and its inversions, may be used in 
the key of A—which Dr. Crotch used to describe as the 
“Neapolitan sixth.” Towards the end Herr Rubinstein, in a 
couple of slow bars, carries us even into E flat, and then back 
again to A minor—with a sort of knowingair, as who should say, 
“There’s a new point for you!” Nevertheless, # is as old as 
the hills. Even the members of the Society of British Musicians 
have worn it to shreds. Both pieces are well written—the only 
exception occurring just two bars before the end of the first, 
where half a chromatic scale, in the bass,—after the: manner’ of 
the “future” music, or the rhapsodies of M. Liszt,—will make 
polite ears ache and polite eyes stare. Herr Rubinstein was 
many years ago in England, and will be remembered as a “ young 
Russian pianist,” with great execution and a tendency to thump- 
ing. He is now one of the “lions” of the new school—a regular 
“ fire-eater.” Heaven prosper him !—and Brahms, too. 





“SaorEp Sones,” with pianoforte accompaniments. No, 25. 


The present number of the Messrs. Ewer’s rich and varied col- 
lection of sacred songs—“ Oh! Lord, be merciful” (“ Miserere 
mei Domine”)—is drawn from Martini’s musical adaptation of 
the 86th Psalm. The voice part (suited to a contralto) is flow- 
ing and tuneful. The accompaniment for the most part is florid. 
Although, more than probably, it will please the many, we can~ 
not detect any elevation of style in this song, and assuredly no 
indication of that plaintive character which would be hest 
calculated to impart correct expression to the words. The feel- 
ing, indeed, is generally much more jubilant thar contrite. 
Talk of the “Cujus animam” in Rossini’s Stabat Mater, indeed ! 
This “ sacred” setting of Martini beats it hollow for irrelevancy, 





No. 1.—“ Ture Itattan Sonas”—composed by Charles Salaman. 
No, 2,—*“ Gra ta Notre,” serenade— ditto, 

No. 3,—“ Katrg”—ditto. 

No. 4.—“ On! I nave Loven Ture !”—sonnet—ditto, 

No. 5.—“ THERE’S NOT A FIBRE” —sonnet—ditto, 

No. 6.—“ Om! If THOU WERT MINE OWN LOVE” —ballad—ditto. 


From this collection of vocal, pieces—all good, sensible stuff, 
—showing the hand of an able.and conscientious musician, with 
a feeling for his art equal to. his capacity of exercising it~—we 
must select the Italian songs (Nos. 1 and 2) as the iest, 
No. 1 includes three songs. The first.a canzonet in F—‘ Trova 
un sol, mia bella Clori”—is.a setting of some capital words by 
Metastasio, and a good setting too. Melody at once so graceful 
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and expressive cannot fail to please. The second—“TIo sento 
che in petto”—another canzonet in G minor, with Metastasio 
again for the poet, is full of tenderness, and contains a charm- 
ingly quaint point at the end of each verse, where the original 
key is briefly resumed from that of E flat, after a rather long 
(but well considered) transition. The third, and we think the 
best—“ Come quel fior silveto”—is an arietia in D minor, to 
some verses by Count Pepoli (author of the Somnambula). The 
style of this is passionate, and there are some excellent points in 
the harmony, among which we can only instance the inter- 
rupted cadence (page 2, line the last), where the harmony of B 
flat defers, with the best possible effect, the anticipated reprise 
of the original key. These songs are respectively dedicated to 
Mr. Charles Desanges, Mad. Schott, and Miss Laura Temple 
Bowdoin. The dedications are worth the having. 

No. 2, “Gia 14 Notte”—a serenade in B flat, again to some 
poetry of Metastasio—is even more elegant and highly finished 
than any of the three we have reviewed. The melody and the 
harmony are equally attractive ; and the florid accompaniment 
to the second couplet, based upon the same chords and progres- 
sions as are found in the first, lends a graceful variety to the 
whole. We strongly recommend this very pleasing arietta 
(which is dedicated to Mad. Chiara Vannutteli of Rome) to such 
of our concert singers as profess to entertain a predilection for 
good music. 

The English songs are also good in their way, though scarcely 
80 genuine as the others. The ballad of “Katie” (No. 3) is a 
quaint and not inexpressive setting of one of the lyrics of Miss 
Eliza Cooke. The two sonnets—‘ Oh I have loved thee,” and 
“There’s not a fibre” (Nos. 4 and 5)—are both to be commended, 
as well written songs, without a vestige of common-place in 
either of them. The anonymous poetry to which the first is set 
would not dishonour the name of Byron; while the last (dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Sartoris) is almost equally happy in some nervous 
and forcible lines, on the not very new subject of passionate love, 
from the pen of Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler. Mr. Salaman has 
evidently striven his utmost to give appropriate expression to 
each, and has succeeded in producing two compositions wholly 
different in feeling, although both are chansons damour. No.6 
—“Oh if thou wert mine own love”—another ballad (dedicated 
to Lady Knatchbull), with love once more for a theme, is equally 
to be praised for an unhacknied treatment of a hacknied subject, 
both on the part of the musician and the poetess (Miss Mary 
Louisa Boyle). The melody of this ballad, intended for a con- 
tralto voice, is remarkably elegant. 





“ How THEY SOFTLY REST”’—canzonet—by T. Richard Matthews. 


This is a setting of one of Longfellow’s translations from the 
German. Every one knows Klopstock’s lines on “ The Dead ;” 
but every one does not know how much the American poet has 
beautified them in his version. The music to which Mr. T. R. 
Matthews has wedded them is extremely monotonous. Mr. 
T. R. Matthews will probably retort that the theme demanded 
it ; and we shall not attempt to arraign his logic. Nevertheless 

‘and notwithstanding, we do not like his music, It is neither 
more nor less than 16 bars of chords, with a rest after every two 
bars, which, before the song is half-over, renders it infinitely tire- 
some. Besides, the progressions of harmony are sometimes vague 
(asin bars 3, 12, 13, 14); while the melody, if melody it can 
fairly be entitled, is occasionally queer—as where (in bar 12) a 
G sharp rises very oddly to a’ C natural—that is, very oddly 
considering the harmony to which it is allied. 





aa - ee Variée. Pour le Piano. Par Albert Jungmann, 
p. 62. 

If there is anything more than commonly intolerable it is 
an imitation of the harp upon the piano; and this is the sole 
aim of the very common-place morgeau before us. The “melody” 
consists of an unmeaning succession of dispersed chords, and 
the variation of an equally unmeaning series of arpeggios, with 
the theme disposed chiefly (Thalberg-wise) for the convenience 
of the right-hand thumb. We are sorry, in short, to be com- 
pelled to advise Herr Jungmann that his Op. 62 (opera /) is 
nothing better than rubbish. 


No. 1,—“T&LL ME HEART, WHY sO DESPONDING ?”—song—words by 

Grace Sterling—music by Giulio Regondi. 

No. 2.—“Sap 1s My HEART”—words by Grace Sterling—music by 

William Spark. 

The song of Mr. Regondi, “Tell me, heart, &c.,” (No. 1), has 
great merit, since it not only avoids common-place but attains 
refinement. We may suggest, however, that the transition into 
E major from D major (page 6), on the words, “their mission is 
sublime,” is forced and unnatural. This is the only spot in 
a composition charming in every other respect, 

Mr. Spark’s “Sad is my heart” (No. 2), is a very pleasing 
ballad; but does not the opening recall the subject of the allegro 
in a certain cavatina of Benedict and De Beriot, which the late 
Malibran sang so often and so well? 

The verses of Miss Grace Sterling, who officiates as poetess 
both to Mr. Regondi and Mr. Spark, are (not to pun) remarkable 
for their sterling grace. They will bear indeed (as Herr Wagner 
might say) to be “contemplated narrowly” and “examined 
soberly.” 








Lrrps.—The Messiah was performed by the Recreation Society 
under the direction of Mr. Spark, on Saturday evening. The vocalists 
were Mrs, Sunderland, Miss Newbound, Mr. Miranda, and Mr. Far- 
quharson. The orchestra was led by Mr. Haddock. The concert was 
numerously attended. r 

Myppr.ton Hats, Istrneron.—An evening concert was given on 
Monday last, conducted by Mr. Blagrove. Among the vocalists were 
Madame Constantini, Miss Bincks, Mr. George Perrin, Signor Vantini, 
and Signor Veroni; and, among the instrumentalists, Miss Lavinia M. 
Taylor (concertina), and Mr. R. Harrold Thomas/(pianoforte). 

Mapame Ristori at Turin.—The Turin public have exhibited a 
bizarrerie difficult to account for. It would seem they were jealous 
of the admiration their gentle Desdemona had excited in strange 
hearts. While the companions of Mad. Ristori’s late tour were over- 
whelmed with acclamations, she was received on her entry with 
profound silence. On the fourth night, however, in the tragedy of 
Mirra, the audience were more enthusiastic than ever, and, notwith- 
standing the affected contempt of the Turinese for the judgment of 
foreigners, the representations of Mad, Ristori were never followed by 
such crowds as now.— Galignani. 

Turin, Dec. 26.—The Carnival was inaugurated here last night by 
the opening of the Royal Theatre with the Cenerentola, in which Sig. 
PBelletti and Mdlle. Brambilla did their utmost to save the rest of the 
campany from popular condemnation. The ill-success of the opera is 
likely, however, to benefit Mad. Ristori, who is now playing at the 
Carignano Theatre, and who has not hitherto met with that enthusiasm 
from her own countrymen which she received at Paris. Last night she 
appeared in the character of Mary Queen of Scots, in Schiller’s play 
(translated by Maffei); and the audience was both numerous and 
enthusiastic, notwithstanding the royal and all other theatres were open 
at the same time.— Correspondent of The Times. 

Macpvesure.—A grand performance of the Messiah, in the 
Johannis Kirche, which was brilliantly lighted up on the occa- 
sion, took place lately, under the direction of Herr Rebling. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
s“ H, IF THOU WERT MINE OWN LOVE.” Sung by 


Miss Dolby, price 23. A revised edition of this popular Ballad by Charles 
Salaman, just published by Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street. 


E LAU DE LUCERNE.--Suite de Valses pour Piano 
par Louis d’Egville; price 3s. Published by Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxfo rd 
street. 























A T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 
STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, neat Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s, 9d., post free, 27 stamps. Noue aro 





a uniess signed “HH. N, Goodrich.”A large stock of the most approved 
rands, 
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DANCE MUSIC 


FOR 1856. 





HENRI LAURENT’S EGYPTIAN POLKA. Illustrated ee ee é 
HENRI LAURENT’S VALSE FROM LES VEPRES SICILIENNES. 
Tlustrated es ee ee ee F 
HENRI LAURENT’S RAVISSANTE ‘VARSOVI ANA. "“Tiustrat d 
HENRI LAURENT’S, MALAKOFF GALOP. Illustrated 
HENRI LAURENT’S ETHEL NEWCOME VALSE, Illustrated 
HENRI LAURENT’S LES HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE eo 
HENRI LAURENT’S HIGHLANDER'S QUADRILLE oe 
HENRI LAURENT’S VALSE DU CARNAVAL re 
F. G. TINNEY’S FENELLA VALSE ‘ai at 
F. G. TINNEY’S PURITANI QUADRILLE Ar 
F. G. TINNEY’S BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR QUADRILLE. 
MONTAGNE’S LUNE DE MIEL WALTZ. Illustrated 
MONTAGNE'S BULGARIAN POLKA. Iilustrated 
MONTAGNE'S STARS OF WEST WALTZES. Illustrated 
LACHNER’S JENNY L’HIRONDELLE POLKA. Illustrated 
BARNARD'S YELLOW DWARF POLKA. Illusirated 
GAVIOLI’S ITALIE POLKA. Illustrated ae 
WAGNER’S OPHELIA VALSE. Illustrated. .. 
KROSCHWITZ CHASE POLKA .. os ” 


Illustrated 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


HENRI LAURENT’S ORIGINAL VARSOVIANA (Sixth Edition) .. 
HENRI LAURENT’S VILIKIN’S VALSE (Fourth Edition). Illustrated . 
HENRI LAURENT’S GALOP DE GUIDES (Fourth Edition). lustrated 
F. G. TINNEY’S RIGOLETTO QUADRILLE (Fifth Edition) 

F. G. TINNEY’S AMINA QUADRILLE (Sixth Edition) 

R. W. KOHLER’S CROWN POLKA (Third Edition) .. 

JULIANO’S ENCHANTRESS POLKA (Fifth Edition) .. 

GOLLMICK’S ELECTRIC GALOP (Fourth Edition) .. 

KONIGSBERG POLKA (Righth Edition) .. o6 ee 
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The whole of the above popular Dances are published for full orchestra, 
price 5s. each ; and for septett, price 3s. 6d. each. 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





ATERSON and SONS’ STANDARD EDITION of 
the SONGS of SCOTLAND, edited by the late Finlay Dun and Professor 
Thomson. New edition. Price Is. each, The most popular of the above are 
arranged so asto be sung either as solos, dnets, or trios. The songs, complete in 
4 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. each.—(This is the 
edition used by Her Majesty.) Also, the celébrated Jacobite songs, ‘* Will ye no 
come back again?’(13th edition); ‘‘The March of the Cameron Men,” 11th edition 
—Edinburgh : Paterson-and Sons, 27, George-street. London: Addison and Co,, 
210, Regent-street. 





In course of publication, by subscription. Price to subscribers, £2 2s.; to non- 
subscribers, #3 3s, ; (in one large volume, large oblong folio, bound in clot! , gilt.) 


A COLLECTION OF THE CHORUSES OF HAN DEL 


(selected from all his Oratorios and Anthems), arranged from the score, for 
the Organ, by W. T. Best, Organist of St. George’s Hz all, Liverpool. The collection 
consists of 130 Choruses, extracted from the complete series of Hiindel’s works — 
Subscribers’ names received by the publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, London, Publishers to Her Majesty the Queen, and his Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon IIT. 





USICAL DIRECTORY, 1856.—Price ls. 6d., 


post, Is. 8d. 
CONTENTS: 


1. A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 
2. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 
3. The Musical Doings of the past year. 
4. Names of Professors, Musie-sellers,-and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 
5. Complete List 4 Music Spablished throughout the Kingdom between Jan. 1 and 
ov. 30, 1855. 
The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the amateur, 
professor, and music-sellér. 
Tondon: Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, and 20, Charing- 
cross, 





Ewer & Co.’s Latest Publications. 


PIANOFORTE WITH ACCOMPANIMENT. 








BACH, J. 8.—Compositions for the Violin 


Sol 
for the Pianoforte, by B. Mo lique :-— Pep saditienel 265 of aes 


Soa Gacoac™ 


Adagio and Fugue, from the lst Sonata - 
Bourrée and Double, from the 2nd Sonata 
Grave and Fugue, from the 3rd S nata .. 
Adagio and Fugue, from the 5th Sonata . 
Gavotte and Rondo, f.om the 6th Sonata 
BOSEN, F.—Bo!ero, for V iolin .and Pianoforte 
DAV ID, F.—Introduction and’ Variations on a Theme of “Schubert, for 
Violin and Pianoforte . 
DURRNER, J.—Three Melodies, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op.17 7” : 
ERNST, H. W.—Trois Morceaux de Salon, for Violin with Pianoforte, Op. 25 
GANZ, M.—Ten Characteristic Pieces, for V ioloncello, with Pi anoforte, 
written for the Conservatoire of Music at Berlin, Op. 81, in 2 books 


Ohm Ce Ctom Il mM 


veh 
HARTMAN, F .—German and Ttalian “Airs, ‘for Flute, with Pianoforte, 6 Nos. 
JANSA, L.—Gems of the Opera, for Violin with Pianoforte, 12 Nos. on 
JO ACHIM, J.—Three Pieces, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op a  e 
Hebrew Melodies (Impressions of Byron’ 8 Poems) for Tenor 
and Pianoforte, Op. 9 
Variations on an original “Air, ‘for Tenor and Pi. tnot forte, 


” 


” 


0 
MOLIQUE, B.—Six Melodies, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 36, 2 bks., a 
Six Pieces, for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 41, 2 books, each 
ROW LAND, A. C.—Fantasia on Rule Britannia, for Double Bass and 
Pianoforte 
SPOHR, L.—Six Duets (songs without words), for Pianoforte and Violin, 
Op. 127, complete . 
ra Ditto, singly, Allegro, 1s. ¢d.; "Larghetto, ‘Is. 9d. ; An iante, 
Is. 6d. ; Adagio, Is. 3d.; ‘Allegro Moderato, Is. ‘od. ; Finale 
Vivace, 1s. 3d. 
VIEUXTEMPS, H. —Elegy, for Tenor and Pianoforte .. ee ee a 


— 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


BERGER, F.—Deux Morecaux Cuackathem, o 15— 
No. 1. La Remano ee ee 
. gh La Napolitana 
rois Poesies (Barcarolle, Monologue, Coeur rustique . 
BOHRE R, H. me etude A Bonheur .. at ” 301 W 
Adieu, Poeme d’Amour .. ae 
CHOP "LN, F. we Valses Mel lancoliques (posth. wi work) = 
EGGH ARD, J.—Chanson Erotique, Op. 19 aa a .. a 
La Pritre des Anges, Reverie .. oe ee ee ee 
EV ERS, CH.—Six Poesies, Op. 47 .. 
singly, Nocturne, 1s. ; 
Andantino Grazioso, 
Religioso, 1s. 
La Coquette, Piece de Salon, Op. 49 oe 
a Chansons d’Amour (Turquie, Provence, Russe, ‘Suisse) 
omp. 
HELLER, S.—24 Preludes in all the keys, Op. 81 oe egy som 
JAELL, A. bm Roste du Matin, Polka de een Op. ‘33 ne “a es 
La Danse des Fées_ ss, . oe e . ee 
JUNGMAN N, A.—Serenade Mauresque, Op. 45 .. oe 
La Harpe, Melodie “nga Op. 62 .. 
Kriger, W.—La Harpe Eolienue, Op. 2 
& Chanson de Gondolier barenro! ° ; Op. 40 
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Resolution, 1s. ; Insouciance, Is. ; 
"Is. ; La Poire, ‘Is. 6d. ; Andante 


” 
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Collections of Songs of Various Countries. 


ECHOS D’ITALIE. 
Vol. 1, 55 Airs, Romances, Ariettes, ct Ducttinos, suivis de Quatre 
Chi ansons Espagnoles.. 
Vol. 2, 30 Romances, Ariettes, et Duettinos, suivisde 12 Chansons 
Napolitaines .* - - 
Vol. 8, 18 Cavatines ct Grand Airs eélébres_. ° 
Vol. 4, 22 Trios, Quatuors, et Quintettes, suivis ‘dun Quatuor 
Espagnol 
be DE F RANCE, 43 Airs, Romances, Duos et Trios Frangaise . 
ECHOS D’ALLEMAGN E, Recueil des pius célébres 28 Airs, Mélodies, 
Romances, et Duettinos, de Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, Kiicken, Reissiger, Diiringer, Abt, Lindpaintner, Gold- 
berg, Stigelli, Kellar. Poésie Frangai se d’Adolphe Larmaude 
ECHOS DU TEMPS PASSE. Recueil de 87 Chansons, Noss, Madrigaux, 
Brunettes, etc. du XIIme au XVIlIme sitele. Chatelaine de 
Coucy, Thibaut de Champagne, Adam de la Hale, Guillaume de 
Machault, Charles Duc d’Orleans, Frangois Ter, Luther, Ci. Janne- 
quin, C! ément Marot, Arcadelt, Oripodo de Lassus, Marie Stuart, 
Beaujoyeux, Henry IV., Du Courroy, Orlando Gibbons, Jacques 
Leftvre, Louis XIII, Lully, Lambert, Campra, Rameau, Rousscau, 
etc. ; suivis de 13 Chansons populaires oe a  @ ee 





Published by Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street, London ; sole publishers of the 
entire works of Mendelssohn. Catalogues to be had gratis on application. 
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NEW MUSIC 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS. 


“ELI.” BY M. COSTA. 


This GRAND ORATORIO, performed with such immense success at the Birming- 
ham Festival, is now in the Press, and will shortly be Published :— 


#8. d. 
THE VOCAL SCORE .. 0% oe a a A << are 
OR TO SUBSCRIBERS .. as om 2 as oe aw hv 6 9 

THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST IS ABOUT TO BE CLOSED. 
THE VOCAL PARTS, viz :— 

SOPRANO PART . oa ne a oe oo Ae 6s. each 
ALTO os ‘a mee os - ee oi - és rr 
TENOR .. a “~ oo oe ve os a cs eh ws 
BASS ee "6 


THE INSTRUMENTAL PARTS COMPLETE 
Also, Subscriber’s Names Received for the FULL SCORE. 





Nets Yianoforte Music. 


BERNSDORF (E.), Die Libelien oe oe ee oe oe 40 

CHANTREY (T.), Suowflakes .. Ks ee oo oe on 

GLOVER (CHARLES), QUATRE MORCEAUX OPERA- 
TIQUES (Illustrated)each .. os oe oe oe §«=.2 


No. 1. Come per me sereno. 
No. 2. Suoni la tromba. 
COBHAM (M.), Sardinian Galop (L[llustrated) oe oe ve 3.0 
OPERTI (G.), Trovatore Valse .. oe oe oe os oe 
Illustrated with a Portrait of T. VERDI, which may be had 
separately, price 2s. 6d. 
HABEE (F.), March from the “ Queen’s Letter” 
Fant. on “ Red, White and Blue” ‘ 

a i » 9» Venzano’s Valse La Gassier ae ¥e 
BACHES (F. EDWARD), CHARACTERISTIC PIECES, complet 
No. 1. Drinking Song... oe oe. 
2. Beloved 
3. Forsaken 
4 


. Barearole .. ae oe 
5. Village Merry Making ‘ 
Fantasia on Il balen (Trovatore) .. ee 
a nA Favourite airs, Il trovatore ane oe 
CALLCOTT (W. H.) ARRANGEMENT FOR THE PIANOFORT. 


Oe 8 tS me em 8 mm tS 8D to 
coaocco5acocoacea 


& 
° 
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= I would that a single word (Mendelssohn) va 2 6 

am O wert thou in the cauld blast, ditto 2 6 

a How fresh, how fair{Song of the Passage-bird)do. 2 6 

is Maybells are ringing (ditto) ° 2 6 

VOSS (C.), Bouzy Imperiale Polka (Brillante) op OP 3 0 

a Fantasie on the Huguenots 5 0 

~* a Me Lucia ° od 5 0 

” no  & Attila os be . a ae 5 0 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST COMPOSERS, containing Selec- 

tions from Twelve Authors, bound in Cloth, in One Volume .. 212 6 


BARNETT’S (R.) Useful Practice, being the First Series of Sonatas, Airs, ctc., 


Nos. 1 to 24. 

* Sonatas, Rondos, etc, the second part of the above work, 
Nos, 1 to 24. 

ve New Edition of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonatas, etc., and Duets. 


BENNETT (STERNDALE W.) Classical Practice, Nos. 1 to 9. For contents of 
the above Elementary, and fur Scholastic Studies, etc., see Small Catalogue, 
which can be had on application to 





ADDISON HOLLIER, and LUCAS, 210, Regent Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1856. 


Just published, price 18s. 
Exquisitely illustrated, and bound in watered silk. 


This Album is confidently announced as the most attractive Musical Annual 
ever published, and as far superior to any of its predecessors. It contains a great 
varicty of entirely New Music, by 


M. DALBERT. 











NEW SETS OF ORCHESTRAL ‘PARTS OF 
D’ALBERT’S POPULAR WORKS. 


Price 5s, each. 


The Lucrezia Borgia Quadrille. 
The Peri Waltzes. 

The Lily of the Valley Waltzes. 
. 68. Palermo Quadrille. 

. 60. The Lillian Polka, 


N.B.—For all the former sets see complete list. 


71. 
. 70. 
. 69. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


—_—_—_— 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
THREE POPULAR ENGLISH AIRS. 


Just published, 


No. 1. Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No, 2. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 3s, 
No. 3. The British Grenadier’s March, 3s, 


The above are likely to exceed in popularity all the previous efforts of this 
-favourite composer. The arraugement of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the extreme, without great difficulty, 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 








ATECHISM OF MUSIC, by I. Goss, Organist of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, and principal Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academ 

of Music. Price 1s.—BENNETT’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORT 

(3rd_ edition), revised by Cramer. Price 4s.—INSTRUCTIONS, EXERCISES, 

AND LESSONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, by L. Sloper. Price 3s, 6d.—Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. ‘ 


RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
(new edition), published in Parts 5s, each. These Studies remain the 
standard work in the Musical Academies of Europe. All the eminent pianistes, 
including Mesdames Pleyel, Clauss, Goddard, MM. Thalberg, Hallé, Bennett, 
Benedict, Sloper, Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in 
their general course ot study.—Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NSTRUCTIONS IN SINGING, after the Method of 
the best Italian Masters. By W. Maynard. Third Edition. Price 5s.— 
Cramer, Bea!e, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


L ELOILe DU NORD.—Meyerbeer’s New Grand 
Opera; also arrangements of the same for the Pianoforte by Callcott, Favager, 
De Vos, Wehle, &c,—Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“(1O0D-BYE, SWEETHEART.” Sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and by Signor Mario. Com d by J. L. Hatton. 
“ Say, my heart, can this be love?’ Composed by W. Vincent Wallace.—The 
above favourite Songs are published by Cramer, Bea'e, and Co, London. Price 
2s. each. Also, lately published, Silas’ celebrated Song, ‘‘Ob, would I were yon 
silver moonbeam.” Sung with immense applause by Mad. Castellan, Price 2s, 


NGLAND AND VICTORY, sung with immense 
success by Mr. Sims Reeves; composed by Frank Mori; is published by 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., London. Price 2s. 




















Published by Joun Boosry, of 7, South-squere, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s-in-the-Fields, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold also by Reep, 15, Johu-street, Great Portland-street; ALLgN, Warwick- 
lave; Vickers, Holywell-street; Krrru, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; 
G. ScHeurMAnn, 86, Newgate-street; Joun Suepuerv, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Hoiborn-bars, Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussex1t, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. 
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